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; The Edward B. Marks Music Corporation 
- T announces with pardonable pride the appointment of 
if 
5 
{ 
= 
) \ \/ ) 
G } A most versatile man, Mr. Greissle—as a brilliant editor, thoroughly trained musician and 
‘ skilled production and business executive—has a background of 25 years of international experience. 
- He was music editor with G. Schirmer, Inc. for almost a decade and at the same time a contributing 
: editor to several music publications, as well as a distinguished teacher of theory. Before this he 
es served for 15 years as music editor of the famous Universal Edition in Vienna. 
me Mr. Greissle has dedicated himself to the development and furthering of all the Concert 
ie and Standard Divisions of the Marks catalog, which is now entering its 54th year. These Divisions, 
all to be carefully expanded by Mr. Greissle and his staff, include:— 
ae BAND AND ORCHESTRA MUSIC KALEIDOSCOPE PIANO EDITIONS 
i CHAMBER MUSIC MASTERPIECE PIANO ALBUMS 
= CHORAL MUSIC MISCELLANEOUS MINIATURE SCORES 
CLASSIC MASTER PIANO SERIES 
CONTEMPORARY COMPOSERS PIANO. SERIES 
: DE LUXE CONCERT PIANO ALBUMS 
PERENNIAL SONG SERIES 
F HAMPTON ORCHESTRA LIBRARY RADIO CITY VOCAL SERIES 
: HAMPTON MINIATURE ARROW SCORES STANDARD MUSIC 
‘ IMPORTED MUSIC STRING ENSEMBLES 
we Catalogs or brochures are obtainable upon request. 
) a) Mr. Greissle will welcome any constructive suggestions or opinions from music educators. 
< 
: (| EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION |f 
é ) RCA BUILDING ° RADIO CITY ° NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Just Published! 


Arranged for 
ALTO 


by 
ARTHUR E. WARD 


Director of Music Education, Montclair (New Jersey) Public Schools 


Price, 75 cents 


HE AUTHOR of this volume has purposley chosen these old classics and put them into 
Soprano-Alto arrangements because he realizes that girls and women like most to 

sing the melody and next to sing a good alto. A good alto in-their minds is one that has a 
great deal of the “flow” or “feel” of the melody. The alto parts therefore have been kept 


as interesting as possible and often given the direct melody. Indeed the arrangements are 
made so the music wil] sing itself. 


Many of the world’s greatest songs are included. The beauty of the music and the 
singer's interest can best be maintained if complication is avoided. In so doing the esthetic 
quality of the music is emphasized and the stress on technique reduced. While these arrange- 
ments will be found worthy of the attention of the finest female choruses they can also 
be sung by those with less experience in part singing. They were made especially for Junior 
High and High School pupils. 


CONTENTS: 
AVE MARIA ....... .  Bach-Gounod O SOLDIER, SOLDIER. .. . . Old English 
CONFESSION ... . Scotch Folk Tune PILGRIM’S SONG .... . . Tchaikovsky 
RIVER, RIVER! .. . . . Chilean Folk Song 
MY HEART AT THY SWEET VOICE . Saint-Saens SEEEPERS, WAKE .....4... « Beeb 
NEAREST AND DEAREST . . Tuscan Folk Song THOU’RT LIKE A TENDER FLOWER . Rubenstein 
NONE BUT THE LONELY HEART . Tchaikovsky UNDER THE WILLOW SHE'S SLEEPING . Foster 
VERDANT MEADOWS... Handel 


Published by 


HAROLD FLAMMER, Inc. 


10 EAST 43rd STREET, NEW YORK 17 
1917—30th Anniversary—1947 
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BRASS ENSEMBLES 


Hitherto unavailable works of the masters 
as well as works especially written for this 
series. Immediately upon publication, these 
original and authentic ensembles were 
hailed in leading schools as educational 
and performance material of high caliber. 


FRANZ SCHUBERT 
FIVE LITTLE DUETS 


Version A: for 2 Horns (Origina)............. 50¢ 
Version B: for 2 Cornets, Trumpets, 
Clarinets, or Baritones 50¢ 
Grade: Easy 


CHARLES O'NEILL 
AUTUMN TONES 
for Cornet Trio (Unaccompanied) 
Complete (With $1.00 
Grade: Easy 


FRANCOIS ROBERDAY 
(1630-1680) 
CAPRICE IN F 
Edited by Roger Smith 
for Brass Quartet 
Complete (with score). $2.00 
Grade: Medium 


CLAUDIO MONTEVERDI 
SUITE FOR 5 BRASS INSTRUMENTS 
Edited by Sydney Beck 
Grade: Medium 


MERCURY ENSEMBLES 
FOR WOODWINDS 


ROSSINI: Quartet in F 

Complete (With SCOPE)... $3.00 
MOZART: Adagio in Bb for Clar- 

inet Quintet 

Complete (with score)... $2.50 
MILHAUD: Two Sketches for 

Woodwind Quintet 

Complete (With $2.50 

and other interesting works 


PERCUSSION ENSEMBLES 


By Phil Grant 
Distinguished percussion authority and educator 


DOUBLE BUBBLE 
A Snare Drum Duet 50¢ 


CHASING THE BEAT 
For 2 Snare Drums, Cymbals, and Bass 
Drum—Complete (with score)... $1.00 


UNCLE GUS 
For 2 Snare Drums, Cymbals, and Bass 
Drum—Complete (with $1.00 


Other Works in Preparation 
Send for Complete Announcements 


MERCURY MUSIC CORP. 


47 West 63rd Street, New York 23, N. Y. 
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EVERAL months ago we sent to 

our readers a questionnaire 
which was designed to survey their 
opinions concerning our editorial 
policies. One question which we 
posed was, “Do you prefer issues in 
which most of the articles deal with 
one central theme or field of music, 
or do you prefer those in which the 
subject matter is varied?” The re- 
plies were evenly divided, but those 
readers who held for the “single 
field” issue were perhaps more en- 
thusiastic in support of their side of 
the question. They argued strongly 
that “bunches” of material are need- 
ed in the fields of film music, con- 
temporary composition, church mu- 
sic, music education, and so on, in 
order to provide a substantial basis 
for their thinking and action. 

We have continued along the line 
of the “single field” issue because we 
believe that we should establish at 
least a minimum coverage in each of 
many fields before attempting to 
supply material to all of them 
through varied issues. However, as 
a change of pace and for the sake of 
contrast, this issue includes articles 
on a wide variety of subjects—con- 
ducting, psychology, school and com- 
munity relations, singing techniques, 
Latin American music affairs, con- 
temporary composition, boys’ choir 
training, high school curriculum 
problems, string teaching, service 
bands, community orchestras, high 
school choral music, dance bands in 
school life, band literature, the ac- 
cordion, music in world fellowship, 
and the creation and presentation of 
school musico-dramatic productions. 

By the time our readers receive 
this issue they will also have received 
a booklet containing a classified list- 
ing of all articles which appeared in 
our first four years (24 issues) of 
publication. Articles are listed under 
the following headings: contempo- 
rary composition, music education, 
orchestra and chamber music, com- 


munity music and city centers, mu- 
sic libraries, film music, music in 
radio, bands and band music, opera, 
singing and choral music, church 
music, piano and piano music, 
strings, musicology, music in thera- 
py, special subjects, music publish- 
ing and selling, and music in the 
war eftort. In all, 402 articles are 
listed, according to field classifica- 
tion, together with names of the au- 
thors, volume and number, and date. 

We are confident that this book- 
let, entitled Today’s Thinking about 
Today’s Music, will be of great serv- 
ice and satisfaction to those readers 
who have complete files of the maga- 
zine. It will remind them that they 
possess a considerable library of ma- 
terial which has been written, not 
by professional writers for mere en- 
tertainment, but by eminent leaders 
in many fields who have welcomed 
the opportunity to set down in black 
and white what they think about the 
area of music they represent. 

This index has benefitted us, the 
editors, by revealing clearly the di- 
rections in which we need to work 
in the future. To some fields, such 
as contemporary composition, mu- 
sic education, church music, and 
community music, we have given ex- 
tensive coverage. But when we look 
at the relatively few articles we have 
published having to do with radio 
music, opera, and piano, we can 
easily see what comes next. Complete 
issues on these three fields are now 
in preparation. 

In our first months of publication 
we often wondered whether we 
would sometime encounter a short- 
age of ideas and material and be 
hard put to produce new issues. The 
longer we continue the farther we 
move in the opposite direction. Now 
our major problem is how we can 
possibly move fast enough to cover 
the thinking and action of an ex- 
panding American music scene that 
is moving with terrific speed. 


THE FRONT COVER 
Photograph by Ewing Galloway 
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THE KING’S PRAYER AND FINALE 


LOHENGRIN, ACT I 
(BRASS SEXTETTE) 


DESIGN FOR WOODWINDS 


(WOODWIND SEXTETTE) 
By GEORGE KLEINSINGEX 


By RICHARD WAGNER 
Arranged by AUGUST H. SCHAEFER 
Price $2.00 


Price $2.00 


MUSIC FOR 
SAXOPHONE, BASSOON and CELLO 
By BORIS KOUTZEN 


Price $1.25 


SUITE FOR QUARTET OF 


ALTO SAXOPHONES 
By ELLIOTT CARTER 


Price $3.00 


STRING QUARTET C MINOR...By SHOLOM SECUNDA... Price $3.00 


NEW TRIO ALBUM 
oe (Violin, Cello, and Piano) 
a Arranged by MAURICE BARON 
CONTENTS 
DRIGO ............. Valse Bluette 


SHOSTAKOVITCH ........... Polka 
from “The Golden Age” Ballet 


PALMGREN ............May Night 
SMETANA. . .Dance of the Comedians 


from “The Bartered Bride” 
DEBUSSY. . Pleure dans Mon Coeur 
TSCHAIKOWSKY . Danse Russe Trepak 


from “Nutcracker” Suite 


PROKOFIEFF ......... Gavotta 


from Classical Symphony, op. 25 
STRAVINSKY ........ Berceuse 


and Dance of Princesses from “The Fire Bird” 


(Tarantella Napoletana) 
FAURE .........Apres un Reve 


MOSKOWSKI ..... Malaguena 
from “Boabdil’”’ 


ALBENIZ .......... Orientale 


Price $3.00 
String Orchestra 
CONCERTO IN G MINOR. Scarlatti/Glass ST. MATTHEW PASSION (Final Bach/Bodge 
CONCERTO GROSSO, OP. 11, NO. 2...........000. Sammartini/Glass “Here Yet Awhile” 
Arthur Gutman SARABANDE AND BOUREE (From Partita No. 1 in B Min.)... .Bach/Akon 
FIVE EARLY FRENCH CLASSICS................. Transcribed by Glass SONATA DA Corelli/Glass 
Overture by D ir, All da by De La Croix, Allemande Haufrecht 
by Rebel, Gavotte & Finale by Aubert Reel, Clog Dance, Jig Tune 
FOUR PIECES FOR HARPSICHORD. .....cccccccccccecs Purcell/Bodge The Flowers Of Night. Dance Of The Green Men, Air, Entry 
Minuet, Cebelf, Allemande, Siciliano Dance, Finale 
ICH RUF ZUR DiR, HERR JESU CHRIST....... ...-Bach/Akon WIR GLAUBEN ALL’ AN EINEN GOTT...... Bach/Akon 


Also Available From Your Music Dealer 


BRO. 
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The wide variety of selections listed below, and the complete BMI 
catalogue of ‘choruses, are especially useful for Church, School, 


Festive Events, Clinics and regular programs. 


BROADCAST MUSIC INC. 


BMI will send you FREE reference copies of the 
choruses listed below on receipt of your request. 


Recent Publications in Capitals 


WOMEN’S VOICES (SA) 


**The Lilec ay (Perspicacity) Gartlan 
Let Freedom Ring Schramm 
The World Is Yours. Schramm 
Brave New World Schramm 


My Little Husband (Based on a Folk Song)—F/E text...._Hernried 


WOMEN’S VOICES (SSA) 


© Saviour Of The World Goss/Ray 
In The Boat Grieg/Loftin 
In The Valley Below Arr. by E. Manney—20¢ 
**The Lilac Tree (Perspicacity) Gartlan 
Sunset Walton 
Let Freedom Ring Schramm 
| Wait Alone Beside The Sea (SSAA) Simp Gessle 
Music When Soft Voices Die Taylor—Shelley 
Cradle Song Blake—Eisler 
The Ow! Tennyson—Jokl 


e 
Lacrimosa (Canon) Schubert/Falk—12¢ 
A Christmas Song Croker—t2¢ 
Two Crecho-Slovek Folk Song s... Arr. Schi ling—20c 
Water (Old Scotch George Strickling—20c 


Oh, Mozart/Falk 
The Lilts..... 


Cowell—12¢ 

APRI Lubin 
‘ME | .DeKoven/Cain 
JUBILATE DEO (SSAA) Sister M. “Elaine, C.0.P.—12¢ 
WHERE WILLOWS BEND... wblliott—20e 

MIXED VOICES (SATB) 

Heil Gladdening Light Kastalsky/Ra 
God Thy Guiding Hand_ 
Cantate _ (Sep Unto The .Hassler/Terry 
In The Valley Be Arr. by E. Manney—20¢ 
Fearin' Of The iene Day (Spiritual) Swift 
**The Lilec Tree (Perspicacity) Gartlan 
Let Freedom Ring Schramm 
Cad Save The People Genet—Elliott 
Praise Jehovah Morzart/Binder—20¢ 
O Saviour Of The World Gross/Ray 
*The American Song Martin—Smith—20c 
God, The All-Powerful Lwoff/Walton—20e 
Sweet Jesus, Guide My Feet Meeker 
Schramm 


Songs Of Praise 
Sweet Spirit, Comfort Me! 


Bratton—12¢ 


Lord Now Lettest Thou Thy Servant. King—12e 
Come Now, Jesus’ Cross... Moeller-Holst—12¢ 
Bless The Lord, O My Soul (Psalm 103). Gessler 


1 Will Lift Up Mine Eyes Unto The Hills. / Erwin/Harlow—12¢ 


Josquin Des Pres—t2c 
*Hymn Of Soviet Union Alexandrov-Untermeyer—10¢ 
Laudemus Te .......... Pergoles: 
Sing Unto The Lord A New aha Francis 
Where Willows Bend . Elliott—20e 


SATB (Continued) 
Kde Su Kravy Moje (Slovak Folk-tune) Schimmerling—20¢ 


Choral Catalog Available to Dealers 
Come My Way, My T Ady Wickline—12¢ 
Ode To America _... Jules Bledsoe 
All Been Taken ‘Away. Arr. by Hernried 
Song Of Russian Plains (Meadow Land)— 


Arr. by Strickling—20e 
Afton Water (Old Scotch Song).....Arr. by George Strickling—20¢ 


The Immortal Fathers Face. Klein 
All Ye Angels Of God Walton 
Come Holy Ghost. Holst—12¢ 


The Irishman Lilts 


Cowell—12¢ 


The Irish Arr. by Cowell—12e¢ 
My Mother aggre or Mothers Day)... 
The Little Dove (SSATB) Robb 
Old Joe Clark “Klee insi 

PSALM 113. Schimmerling—20e 


OH LORD, REDEEMER» Sullivan/Strickling 
PSALM OF THE HARVEST {Psalm 104)... Gessler—20c 
PANIS ANGELICUS (with Violin Obligato). Fronck/Strietling 
AVE VERUM (Motet) . Walton 


O LET THE NATIONS BE 6LAD (Psalm 67) Gessler—20¢ 

CHRISTMAS LEGEND . ..Mirelle 

LONG YEARS AGO . 

DeKoven/Cain 

MIXED VOICES (SAB) 

Let Thy Shield From Ili Defend Us. ... Weber/Springer 


Silent Night, Holy Night (With Unison Choir or 
Solo Voice) .. Maller-Holst—10e 


MEN'S VOICES (TTBB) 
Don't Let It Happen Again... . Prichard 
The Mountain Git (Kentucky's Sourwood Mountain) 


Arr. by E. Manney 
The Lilec Tree Gartlan 
Elegy (A Satire). Schimmerling—Guiterman—2Se 
*Hymn Of Soviet Union . _. 


Alexandrov—Untermeyer—10c 


Hallelu (A Patriotic Novelty)... ..Winkopp 
Dark Wings In The Night... 
Song Of The Nile. Barry Walton 
O PROMISE ME .. DeKoven/Cain 


**FOUR SERIOUS SONGS by Johannes Brahms 
Op. 121—Arr. N. Norden 


Though | Speak With The Tongues Of Men PEE 


15¢ each unless otherwise specified 


*Band and Orchestra parts available **Orchestra parts available. 


Your Dealer Can Supply Copies, Too! 
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NEW 


113 
120 
121 
155 
155 
a 156 
100 160 i 
101 161 
102 162 
109 165 
114 167 
129 168 
133 169 
134 170 
135 171 
140 171 
142 173 
147 174 
: 148 175 
157 176 ; 
189 178 
164 179 
166 180 
177 181 
182 164 
190 
146 
4 103 163 3 
104* 
105 
107 
110 
15 
116 
17 119 
118 139 
124 
125 153 
126 
130 
131 
132 
136 
137 
138 
141 
143 187 
145 188 yee 


Lenten — Easter 


MIXED VOICES 


Agnus Dei Kalinnikof . 


And He Never Said a Mumbalin’ Word 
As It Began To Dawn 
Christ Has Arisen 

Christ The Lord Is Risen Today 

Come, Ye Faithful, Raise the Strain 
An Easter Carol of the Dearest Joy 
I Am The Resurrection and the Life 
O Lord Most Holy 
Only Begotten Word 
Praise We Sing to Thee 
Salvation Full and Free 
Three Easter Chorales. 
To Thee We Sing 


Krone . 
Vincent-Parks . 
Luvaas . 
Grayson . 
Gillette . 


8267 
3006 
7750 


5518 
1003 
2505 
5525 
7500 


TREBLE VOICES 
Beautiful Savior (New) SSAA Christiansen-Overby . 
Cherubim Song No. 7 SSA Bortniansky . 


Christ, the Lord, Is Risen (New) SSA 
Davidica-Overby . 


Christ The Lord Is Risen Again Davidica . 

O Saviour of the World (SS Acc. 2 pt.)....Gillette . 

Praise We Sing to Thee SSA Haydn-Luvaas . 

We Sing Thy Praise SSA Bortniansky-Luvaas . 
MALE VOICES 

Christ The Lord Is Risen Today. 

God's Son Has Made Me Free. 

Praise We Sing to Thee 

Rise Up, O Men of God 

To Thee We Sing 


Grayson . 
Grieg-Overby . 
Haydn-Luvaas . 
Jones . 


Send for our new Easter Choral thematic! 


LENT EASTER CYCLE 
by Bach-Otto 


A series of 12 Bach chorales for mixed voices timed 
to the Lenten season. Suggested Scriptural texts and 
organ introductions contribute to the value of this 
splendid collection. 

Price 40¢ 


ON CALVARY’S CROSS 
by James R. Gillette 


A new cantata for Holy Week. Complete from Introit 
to Benedition and with the added interest of audience 
participation, this cantata is most suitable for the average 
choir of mixed voices. 


Price 60¢ 


EASTER SELECTIONS FOR BAND 


OTHER RECENT BAND RELEASES 


Price 
Sym. B. 
From Heaven Above Bach-Malin 3.00 4.50 
Three Easter Chorales. Yoder-Gillette 1.50 2.50 
(Come, Soothing Death—The Heavens Resounding— 
To Thee We Sing) 


(Choral Editions available.) 


Price 
F.B, Sym. B. 
Gillette 4.00 6.00 


Buchtel 4.50 6.50 
Pares-Chidester 4.50 6.50 


Fable Overture 
Romantic Overture 


St. Hubert Overture. 


100 SONGS YOU REMEMBER 
by Forrest L. Buchtel 
BAND — ORCHESTRA — CHORUS 
The outstanding community song collection for School—Church—-Festival—Song Fests. A grand 
selection of best-loved songs for all occasions, and arranged for either unison or part singing. 


FULL BAND & ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENTATION 
(Write For Sample Cornet Part) 


Bd. & Orch. Pts. ea. 40c Choral ed. 35c 


(Octavo Size) 


| NEIL A. KJOS MUSIC CO. — 


223 W. LAKE STREET CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


Pa. Cond. $1.00 
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G. RICORDI & CO. 


Announce that the following vocal scores are now 
imported again from their Italian headquarters: 


AMELIA AL BALLO 


L’AMORE DEI TRE RE 
UN BALLO IN MASCHERA 


DON GIOVANNI 
DON PASQUALE 
L’ELISIR D’AMORE 
ERNANI 
FALSTAFF 
FAVORITA 


LA FORZA DEL DESTINO 


Menotti 
Montemezzi 
Verdi 
Mozart 
Donizetti 
Donizetti 
Verdi 

Verdi 
Donizetti 
Verdi 


LA GIOCONDA 
LUISA MILLER 
MANON LESCAUT 
NABUCCO 

OTELLO 
RIGOLETTO 

IL TABARRO 

LA TRAVIATA 
TURANDOT 

I VESPRI SICILIANI 


Also the following Masses 


MESSA PONTIFICALIS No. 1 Perosi 
MESSA PONTIFICALIS No. 2 Perosi 


MESSA DA REQUIEM 
MESSA BREVE 


Choral Works 


Women’s voices 


CERT’N’Y LORD 


I DON’T WANT TO 


GET MARRIED 
MIMI’S FAREWELL 
OBSTINATION 
ONE FINE DAY 
SONG OF MARY 


SONG OF MY HEART 


STEAL AWAY 


YOU'LL GIT DAR IN 


DE MORNIN 


MODERN SOPRANO OPERATIC ALBUM 
MODERN TENOR OPERATIC ALBUM 


Kemmer 


Vene 

Puccini-V ene 

De Fontailles-Pickering 
Puccini-Vene 
Fisher-Vene 
Johnson-Pickering 


Kemmer 


Burleigh-Pickering 


Male voices 


AWAKE MY LOVE 
JUST YOU 

SONG AT PARTING 
VIDALA 


Mixed voices 

CHRIST THE 

REDEEMER 
CITY CALLED HEAVEN 
IN HUMBLE FAITH 
I’VE BEEN IN 

DE STORM 
ROLL JORDAN ROLL 
SOMBODYS KNOCKING 


Operatic Vocal Albums 


Ponchielli 
Verdi 
Puccini 
Verdi 
Verdi 
Verdi 
Puccini 
Verdi 
Puccini 
Verdi 


Perosi 


Ravanello 


Ryder 
Burleigh 
Ryder 
Sodero 


Sandoval 
Kemmer 
Hirschfeld 


Burleigh 
Kemmer 
Kemmer 


G. RICORDI & CO. 
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DEDICATED TO THE ADVANCEMENT OF MUSIC IN AMERICA 


Responsibility 


of the Conductor 


FREDERICK FENNELL 


Mr. Fennell, conductor at the Eastman School of Music, 


presents some concrete suggestions which are calculated to 


produce greater efficiency in rehearsals. 


I KNOW of no artistic experience 
and few personal ones for which 
I would trade one minute of the 
sensation of conducting. Conducting 
means many things to many people, 
but IT have the feeling that respon- 
sibility, which is a primary inheri- 
tance of those who conduct, is too 
often lightly assumed. 

Professional conductors usually 
have a public, a press, a board of 
managers, and some personal pride 
to remind them of their responsibili- 
ties and to remove them from their 
positions when they prove to be in- 
capable. The conductor in the field 
of music education, however, seldom 
has any of these “guardians” save 
personal pride. He must, therefore, 
constantly appraise his own work in 
order merely to do his job, to say 
nothing of doing it well, making 
progress, and remaining cognizant of 
his many responsibilities as a leader 
of people. 

While this is a vast subject which 
we cannot explore here, we can dis- 
cuss the responsibility of every con- 
ductor for the preparation of his re- 
hearsals. His personal study of the 
score is a matter of necessity. This 
study, an exhaustive process with 
each score to be played or replayed, 
must embrace every conceivable facet 
of the music—its form, its rhythmic, 
dynamic, and harmonic content, its 
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value as a work of art, its merit as an 
article to be studied for the purposes 
of education, its spiritual and social 
significance, and so on. 

I have the feeling that too many 
conductors in the high schools and 
colleges of America are evading this 
important preliminary study alto- 
gether or at best delaying it until the 
rehearsal, when it is too late to be 
honest about conducting. The guilty 
parties (and their number is legion) 
seem either obliged or merely con- 
tent to be taught their scores by their 
orchestras, bands, or choruses. This 
attitude makes no contribution to 
the growth of music as an art in 
America. 


Rehearsal Timing 


The conductor must keep an eye 
on the clock in the preparation of a 
rehearsal. Knowing the  organiza- 
tion’s abilities he must plan the dis- 
bursement of his time with the 
acumen of the professional conduc- 
tor, who can measure in hundreds 
of dollars the cost per minute of 
each rehearsal. Prior to his rehearsal 
the conductor should have a plan of 
the work he intends to accomplish, 
and budget his time accordingly in 
the interest of the performers. When 
it is possible, the order of the music 
to be rehearsed should be posted. 


But the most effective way to save 
time is for the conductor to know 
his scores, to know what he wants, 
and to know how to get it. Precious 
playing time can also be gained if 
the conductor anticipates difficult 
passages and inserts in the parts such 
helpful bowings, fingerings, and 
phrasings as he may know or can 
devise. Time for more playing can 
also be made by writing in each part 
the number of the measure which 
appears at the beginning of each 
line. Is there anything more archaic 
than the hiatus which occurs while 
conductor orchestra count 
thirty-seven measures back from let- 
ter Q to pick up a phrase which 
needs replaying? Put your librarians 
to work! 

Another ancient malpractice which 
squanders precious rehearsal time is 
the failure of conductor and player 
or singer to transfer the style of a 
composer from one work to another. 
The progressive periods in a creative 
span seldom completely uproot a 
composer’s individual style. If, for 
instance, you find it necessary to 
reteach the style of playing the High 
School Cadets March of Sousa to the 
same band which two months previ- 
ously had given a satisfactory per- 
formance of Semper Fidelis, you have 
not achieved that transfer of style 

(Continued on page 68) 
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ily becomes exceedingly intricate, 
and often exceedingly obscure. More- 
over, they are not ultimate, for psy- 
chology itself is no more than a de- 
scriptive science (at least in the eyes 
of a number of its practitioners). 
But they penetrate to a deeper level, 
and indicate an altogether more 
fruitful orientation of thought than 
the quasi-mathematical, quasi-phy si- 
cal formulations that have become 
so familiar, and that have occupied, 
not to say bemused, the minds of so 
many musicians. 

The psychology of the scale turns 
upon two basic propositions. First, 
any scale is a construct of the social 


wide limits, although not absolutely 
so. It is, for instance, in no way nec- 
essary that a scale system establish 
equal steps between contiguous en- 
tities. It is mot necessary that the 
syxem turn upon subdivisions of 
the octave, though most of them 
seem to do so. Our own scale is a 
series of about a hundred tonal lev- 
cls or nodes, eighty-eight within the 
range of the concert grand piano, 
and a few less well defined beyond 
these limits. Many scale systems con- 
tain far fewer members. It is doubt- 
ful whether any contain many more. 
One hears a good deal about alleged 
quarter-tone effects in exotic music, 


Psychology and the Problem of the Scale 


The structure of the scale and its psychological implica- 


tions are discussed by the chairman of the Music Depart- 


ment of Teachers College, Columbia University. 


VAST amount of speculation 
regarding the nature and deri- 
vation of the musical scale has gone 
on for centuries, indeed from the 
time of Pythagoras. Some of the 
theories and “explanations” put for- 
ward have, no doubt, genuine signifi- 
cance. But the clear-cut mathemati- 
cal relationships exhibited in the ma- 
terials of music are a constant temp- 
tation to formulations that are inge- 
nious, intricate, neat, and internally 
consistent rather esthetically 
meaningful and valid. By and large, 
the bulk of the theorizing has turned 
upon the physical properties of 
sound and the arithmetical relation- 
ships of tone, and as such it can 
never go to the root of the matter. 
For the musical scale, like any other 
esthetic phenomenon, is au fond 
psychological, and any fundamental 
“laws” that may determine it are not 
those of physics or mathematics, but 
of mental organization. 

In what follows, two broad and 
basic generalizations are presented as 
to the psychological character of the 
scale. They can be stated and in gen- 
eral explained very simply, but their 
application to specific problems read- 


mind, a phenomenon of social agree- 
ment, Second, any scale establishes 
what the logicians call an order sys- 
tem and what the musicians call a 
tonality system—a pattern of rela- 
lationships that do not depend upon 
convention or habit, but are the un- 
alterable and inevitable  conse- 
quences of the scale system itself. 
These two propositions are interre- 
lated in many respects, but for the 
sake of clarity it is necessary to con- 
sider them separately. 

That any scale is in some sense or 
other a phenomenon of social agree- 
ment may seem obvious enough, Yet 
if one is to judge by numerous pub- 
lished discussions, the full  signifi- 
cance of the idea and the range of 
its implications are not well under- 
stood. Let us put the matter as fol- 
lows. ‘The normal human ear can 
discriminate many thousands of dif- 
ferences in pitch within the total 
range of audibility. What we call a 
scale is simply a selection, within this 
series of pitch differences, of certain 
nodal points by means of which a 
group of human beings, large or 
small, organizes its music. This selec- 
tion is arbitrary and optional within 


which might seem to suggest a scale 
series of two hundred entities or so. 
But quarter-tone and indeed far 
smaller subdivisions occur continu- 
ally in all music including our own, 
and the essential point is that they 
are not entities defined by the es- 
tablished scale system itself. So a 
scale is a series of pitch levels se- 
lected from among an enormously 
larger series, and standardized for 
the purpose of making music. 

The concept here involved is rec- 
ognized in musical esthetics, but not 
as clearly as its importance requires, 
because there is no generally under- 
stood term corresponding to it. We 
speak of the various modes and 
scales, including of course the dia- 
tonic, the duodecuple, the whole- 
tone, the chromatic, and so forth. 
These, however, are only var‘ants 
and permutations within the basic 
pattern of Occidental music, and in 
no sense departures from it. The set 
of selected pitch determinations with 
which the dominant music of the 
Western World is made has been es- 
tablished for many centuries, and 
there is no visible prospect of its al- 
teration. This tonal series, which has 
the status of a most imposing and 
remarkable social agreement, may 
perhaps be called the “ultimate” Oc- 
cidental scale. 

The significance of this concep- 


Note: Reprinted from The Musical Quar- 
terly, Vol. XXXII, No. 4, October, 1946. 
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tion of the scale as a phenomenon 
of social selection and agreement 
may be further clarified by briefly 
considering its bearing on a few 
current problems. 

First there is the problem of musi- 
cal origins. Why does a given scale 
system establish itself? How does it 
establish itself? What has been the 
influence of certain media, particu- 
larly instrumental media? Our own 
musical system is thought to have 
originated with the Greek lyre play- 
ers, whose instruments were presum- 
ably of rather weak construction and 
hard to keep in tune. Certain types 
of Indonesian music, on the other 


JAMES L. MURSELL 


hand, make use of instruments that 
are sturdy and stay in tune very well, 
such as bells, gongs, bars, and ma- 
rimbas. Has this been influential in 
yielding an Occidental scale with ex- 
teremely insistent intervallic effects 
—a scale, that is, whose intervals are 
readily recognizable and_ therefore 
readily corrected and tuned—which 
do not appear in much Oriental mu- 
sic? What has been the effect of the 
association of music with tribal, 
magical, and religious institutions? 
Of its secularization? Of its geo- 
graphical dissemination by wander- 
ing minstrels, courtly musicians, and 
the like? Of the rise of a class of pro- 
fessional musicians and a_pedagogi- 
cal tradition? Of the invention and 
perfection of a scheme of notations? 
A vast and fascinating field of re- 
search in social psychology and social 
esthetics is opened up when we ask 
how the ultimate structure of music 
—the ultimate scale selection—is af- 
fected by the social setting and uses 
of the art. ; 

Second there is the problem of 
comparative music. A considerable 
amount of work has been done here, 
but very much of it is hopelessly 
vitiated by a bad experimental meth- 
odology combined with a basically 
false assumption. Many investigators, 
from Helmholtz on, have tried to 
study exotic and primitive music by 
listening to it either in situ or in re- 
production; and they have con- 
stantly been exercised by the ques- 
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tion as to what scale is being used. 
Any such procedure is certain to 
lead to invalid and inconsequential 
results. A direct aural analysis of mu- 
sic, even in a familiar idiom, is ex- 
tremely treacherous, and when the 
basic tonal integrations are not fa- 
miliar it becomes impossible. Metfes- 
sel’s phonophotographic study of the 
singing of Negro field hands bears 
out the point. The tonal line was 
translated into a precise visual graph, 
and all sorts of nuances and peculiar- 
ities were revealed which the ear 
completely missed or else misinter- 
preted, What has happened, then, is 
that Occidental investigators have 
listened to unfamiliar music, and be- 
ing quite unable to deal with it ob- 
jectively, have imposed a_ theory 
upon it. The core of that theory has 
usually been that a determinate scale 
must be involved, and that it con- 
trols the endeavors of the perform- 
ers. But this is to carry our own very 
special and elaborate social sophis- 
tication completely beyond its limits. 
No scale at all may be involved, or 
only a rudimentary or truncated one. 
Such, certainly, is the suggestion of 
the Metfessel data, and he was deal- 
ing with persons far removed from 
the primitive level and more or less 
affected by our own musical conven- 
tions. Where the uses of music have 
to do with individual or tribal magic, 
or special occasions such as the mak- 
ing of war or love or the gathering 
of the harvest—at the lowest levels 
of musical civilization, where there 
are no public performances, no pro- 
fessional performers, no music les- 
sons, no recorded scores—there may 
be no scale at all, for music may 
consist simply of remembered sound- 
patterns, the results of insecure tra- 
dition. The general point involved 
is of the utmost systematic import- 
ance. Music is prior to the scale just 
as language is prior to the alphabet. 
When anyone supposes that the scale 
is psychologically or socially the nec- 
essary foundation of music, he is gen- 
eralizing illegitimately upon the spe- 
cial experience of the Western 
World, in whose music the scale 
bulks very large. And even this ex- 
perience he is misinterpreting, for 
in the Western World and every- 
where else the formation of the scale 
is brought about in and through the 
social uses of the art of music. 
Third there is the problem of mu- 
sical innovation. In these days when 


we hear so much about modern, ul- 
tra-modern, and super-ultra-modern 
music it is both refreshing and dis- 
concerting to reflect that the social 
nature of the scale limits genuine in- 
novation to a very narrow and mod- 
est area indeed. Composers can work 
out elaborations, variations, and spe- 
cial nuances within the framework 
of the ultimate Occidental scale, but 
not the greatest genius among them 
can change that scale one whit. This 
is not because alternatives are fore- 
closed by objective necessity. On the 
contrary, innumerable alternatives 
are open. There are still about 
twenty thousand perceptible pitch 
differences to choose from, so we 
certainly need not limit ourselves to 
one set of a hundred. It is even pos- 
sible to make music of a sort with 
steps of one-tenth of a tempered semi- 
tone. The thing has been done in 
the laboratory with some slight suc- 
cess. So there are plenty of choices. 
What freezes the scale, and reduces 
musical innovation to the tempo of 
a glacier, is not physical or psycho- 
logical but purely social necessity. 
The growth of modern technology 
has made our scale into an extremely 
formidable vested interest, quite 
apart from its merits. 


Seale Investment 


Imagine that some composer of 
supreme genius wanted to change it, 
hecause he found it to be an insuffi- 
cient vehicle. All instrument-makers 
would be required to retool their 
factories. All music publishers would 
be required to create new fonts of 
type and perhaps redesign their 
presses. Fvery performing musician 
would find his investment in tech- 
nique greatly depreciated, because 
he would have to play new notes 
and perhaps more of them. One 
great obstacle to any quarter-tone 
scale is that it would make the piano 
keyboard into something beyond the 
capacity of one pair of hands, Even 
if this new basic scale were demon- 
strably much better than what we 
have, its introduction would be a 
virtual impossibility. Thus musical 
innovation is limited to the discov- 
ery and exploitation of new effects 
within the existing framework—or 
to the rediscovery and _ re-exploita- 
tion of old effects that have become 
forgotten. The nearest approach we 

(Continued on page 73) 
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CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 


Operettas 


(His last published work) 


MEET ARIZONA 


Libretto by GEORGE MURRAY BROWN 


In this final work of his career, Charles Wakefield 
Cadman resumed an interest in music of light- 
hearted melodiousness which characterized so 
many of his best-loved compositions. The scene 
of his new operetta is a modern “dude” ranch 
where visitors from Vermont meet with a series of 
adventures pleasantly tinted with the romance of 
early days. The score includes a Mexican fiesta, 
providing opportunities for songs and dances of 
Latin American flavor. $1.75 


HOLLYWOOD EXTRA” 


Text by JUANITA ROOS 


With a timely note of faith and hope triumphant 
over sorrow, this choral specialty will make a bril- 
liant feature for any important concert or festival 
program. Acclaimed as one of Cadman’s finest 
scores. The composer has idealized a character- 
istic Chinese musical theme with brilliant effect, 
and toward the close, the music gives a glimpse of 
“the far horizon” with all its promise of the future. 
For mixed voices. May be given with costume, if 
desired. $1.75 (orchestration available). 


Choral Works 


THE FAR HORIZON 


Libretto by GEORGE MURRAY BROWN 


A lively, modern musical play about a small 
town girl who goes to Hollywood to become a 
movie star. Her unexpected and amusing experi- 
ences as an “extra” before she becomes a featured 
player offer the basis for a colorful production, 
with a typical movie “set” peopled by Algerian 
dancers, members of the Foreign Legion, the 
Northwest Mounted Police, and all that fabulous 
mixture of character, scene and costume to be 
found in the capital of filmland. $0.75 


Cc. C. BIRCHARD and COMPANY 


285 Columbus Avenue, Boston 16, Massachusetts 


NARANOKA: Friend of Peace 


Text by GEORGE MURRAY BROWN 


Cycle of eight songs for a cappella chorus, with 
incidental solos. Based upon the legend of Nar- 
anoka, Indian friend of the white man, who sacri- 
ficed his life to bring peace between his father’s 
tribes and the colonial settlers. Cadman’s musical 
score is one of marked expressiveness and warmth, 
with an occasional use of themes of Indian char- 
acter. Although intended for unaccompanied sing- 
ing, a reduction for piano is given and may be 
used wherever desired. $0.75 


These publications may be 


seen in the BIRCHARD ex 


div 


ence this Spring 
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OR the past twenty-five years the 

music department of the public 
schools of Kansas City, Missouri, un- 
der the direction of Mabelle Glenn, 
has been building on a firm founda- 
tion, an appreciation of the best in 
music and a belief in the power of 
young children their older 
brothers and sisters to create beauty 
in singing and in playing. Today 
there is a “flowering” in which all 
Kansas City takes pride, At the two 
Divisional meetings of the National 
Education Association held in Kan- 
sas City during the war, the mem- 
bers heard a chorus of 2,500 fifth 
and sixth grade children, 500 junior 
high school boys in four-part a cap- 
pella singing, 600 junior high school 
girls, and eight senior high school 
a cappella choirs. These choruses not 
only displayed musical ability but 
also demonstrated the fact that en- 
semble singing is approached by 
these young people with deep respect 
and with unusual understanding of 
music as an art. Instrumental en- 
sembles, large and small, were vital 
organizations performing with sin- 
cerity. 

Day by day through all these years 
Kansas City schools have been build- 
ing intelligent concert audiences. So 
it is small wonder that now the Kan- 
sas City Philharmonic Orchestra is 
self-supporting. Young people’s sym- 
phony concerts for these twenty-five 
years have been red letter experi- 
ences in the lives of thousands of 
children. 

Recently I asked Miss Glenn to 
tell me how she had managed in 
these twenty-five years to make both 
schools and community music con- 
scious. She made it clear that a func- 
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Report from 


Kansas City 


By MABELLE GLENN 


As Told to ENNIS DAVIS 


An account of the growth and development of music edu- 


cation in the Kansas City, Missouri, Schools and community 


during the past quarter of a century. 


tional music program is not built in 
a year or even in five years. It must 
grow as the child grows. 

“I can remember my first confer- 
ence with my superintendent in Kan- 
sas City,” said Miss Glenn. “He be- 
lieved we should concentrate first 
on those phases of music that would 
influence the most children and 
reach into the most homes. That 
meant singing and listening experi- 
ence for all children from kinder- 
garten through the grades, There 
were many small cities around us 
where no time or money was spent 
on the primary children in a music 
or a health program, where all 
money and effort were put into a 
high school band and a high school 
footbali team. My superintendent 
pointed out the superficiality of such 
a plan and said, ‘We will give all 
children a chance to grow musically 


and the high school music program 
will be the natural outgrowth of the 
elementary program. 

“My first year, to inaugurate this 
program the board of education be- 
gan to install a phonograph record 
library, and a plan of distribution 
of records to all schools was devel- 
oped. The parent-teacher associa- 
tion became interested and bought 
phonographs by the score. The busi- 
nessmen arranged for visiting sym- 
phony orchestras to give six concerts 
to which every child from fourth 
grade through high school who was 
prepared through listening experi- 
ence in the classroom, and who 
wished to buy a season ticket would 
be admitted. The depression had not 
arrived, money was plentiful, and 
the response was overwhelming. 

“Hand in hand with this experi- 

(Continued on page 61) 


Kansas City elementary school pupils sing, 
whistle, and dance a Mexican folk song. 
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has an Educational Service designed to help 
perplexed pedagogues find all the right answers. 
For years it has been helping music teachers 


select material and plan successful programs. 


Educational Service staff is 
composed entirely of specialists in music edu- 
cation. Every one of these experts has had 
teaching experience. That’s why they understand 
your problems . . . why they can help you solve 


those problems. 


Wether you teach in kindergarten or 
college, and whether your problem is one difh- 
cult student or a music program for the full 
school year, these experts will be glad of an 
opportunity to assist you. Church organists and 


choirmasters are welcome, too. 


This service is, of course, entirely free 


of charge. 


i Grasso, head of Schirmer’s Educa- 
tional Service, will be at Sectional Meetings of 
the Music Educators National Conference at 
Tulsa, Oklahoma; Seattle, Washington; Salt 
Lake City, Utah; Indianapolis, Indiana; Bir- 
mingham, Alabama; and Scranton, Pennsylvania. 
Meet him there—or mail your inquiries to him 


at 3 East 43rd Street, New York City. 


S chirmer’s Educational Service recom- 
mends these new choruses for school use. 
- For Mixed Voices 


SATB, unless otherwise specified 
Oct. No. Price 


Enders —Russian Picnic (SSAATTBB) 16 
Foss—*Cool Prayers (SSATBB) 15 
Johnson-—*Oh Lord, have mercy on me. 

Spiritual (SSSAATTBB) 9558 16 
Johnson- -* When | was sinkin’ down. 

Johnson —*T've been ‘buked. Spiritual. 9560 15 


Johnson—* Lord, [ want to be a Christian. 
Spiritual (SSATTBB) 9561 16 


Romberg-Dews—Will You Remember (SAB) 9616 16 


For Women’s Voices 


SSA, unless otherwise specified 


Bowers-Dews—Chinese Lullaby (SA) 9590.15 
Cain—The Music of Life (SA) o.0.cccccmmnnue 9585 15 
Cain—Say Thou Lovest Me 9587 16 
Enders—Russian Picnic (SSAA) 18 
Friml-Stothart-Marlowe 

The Donkey Serenade (SA)......... 9593 16 
Friml-Dews—-Sympathy. Waltz song (SA)... 9589 16 
Grieg-Aslanoff—My Johann. becca dance 

Malotte-Downing-——For my Mother 9484 15 
Tyson-Downing--One Little Cloud... 9481 15 
Woodman-Downing—A Birthday 9480 


For Men’s Voices 
TTBB, unless otherwise specified 


Enders—*The Origin of 9636 16 
Enders-— Russian Picnic 9563 ~—s «18 
Roberton—*The Eve of Crecy 9583 Ri 
Schuman—*Truth Shall Deliver (TBB)........... 9597 18 


*a cappella 


If unable to obtain these Schirmer publications 
from your regular dealer, won’t you write to us? 


THE SINGING CAMPUS 


a new song book for 
Junior Highs . . . Assembly: . Camps 
Edited and arranged ‘tor chorus voices 
and plano with optional alto by JOHN 


NEW YORK 17 CLEVELAND 14 
3 EAST 43rd ST. 43 THE ARCADE 
BROOKLYN 17 LOS ANGELES 55 
275 LIVINGSTON ST. 700 WEST 7th ST. 
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On Singing Mozart 


Miss Steber writes of the challenge of Mozart to the singer, 


based on her experience in learning roles for the Metro- 


politan Opera Association. 


ELEANOR STEBER 


‘Tl WAS my good fortune to come 

to the Metropolitan Opera just 
at the time when, after many years’ 
absence, the Mozart repertoire had 
returned to tremendous popularity. 
The great number of eighteenth 
century oratorios I had been sing- 
ing in public appearances in New 
England during the time I studied 
at the Boston Conservatory had fit- 
ted my voice (so the management 
assured me) for the highly demand- 
ing music of the Mozart scores. But, 
during my six years at the Metro- 
politan, I have learned all the pit- 
falls and the precipices which sur- 
round the arias and concertati of 
the Austrian genius, and it has been 
a growing challenge to meet these 
difficulties and find solutions for 
them. Although in theory I do not 
believe that artists should specialize 
themselves, I have learned that to 
sing Mozart properly and with the 
right sense of style one must make 
a very special and lengthy study of 
the problems involved. 

While Mozart wrote for the best 
voices of his time, he considered 
their facilities and difficulties indi- 
vidually. Most of his concert arias 
were composed with some particular 
artist in mind and many of his roles 
in operas were also written to suit 
the certain needs of castratis and 
tenors. But we must not forget that 
he wrote music for small halls and 
theaters. That is where the great dif- 
ficulty comes in today. Although 
there are many gifted singers who 
can cope with the Mozart scores 
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technically, they cannot do so in 
size. The achievement of a florid 
style by one who has a large voice is 
almost impossible unless a very spe- 
cial study is made. 

In most cases it is not that the 
demands of the register are particu- 
larly great. As a matter of fact, with 
the exception of Costanza in The 
Abduction from Seraglio and Fior- 
diligi in Cosi Fan Tutte, the vocal 
range of Mozart heroines is the same 
as that of Mimi in La Boheme, or 
“Madame Butterfly.” That is to say 
two octaves are sufficient. But the 
kind of support needed is entirely 
different. If I may be allowed to 
make a bold statement I would say 
that Puccini demands support be- 
low the belt and Mozart above the 
chest. Emotionalism and Mozart do 
not, cannot mix. Even in his more 
passionate moments, he always has 
a very pure and sophisticated ap- 
proach to sex, a refinement of ten- 
derness which can never be marred 
by frank voluptuousness, All of Mo- 
zart’s love duets and arias are of an 
extremely subtle nature, a suggestion 


more than a reality, a sigh rather 
than a cry. 

The fundamental approach to 
singing Mozart properly is flexibil- 
ity which comes only from the spin- 
ning of tones in the bel canto tradi- 
tion. Vocalise, vocalise, vocalise. 1 
was kept on that alone for three 
years. To enlarge and to reduce the 
tone over and over again until the 
line is never broken and the scale 
remains perfectly even is the best 
exercise in preparation for Mozart. 
How he enjoys legatos! For instance 
the “Porgi Amor,” the Countess’ 
first aria in The Marriage of Figaro, 
is one of the most difficult vocal ex- 
ercises a soprano can encounter. It’s 
not that the scale is very taxing but 
that each phrase goes into the next 
without a real crescendo or decre- 
scendo and with no interruption of 
mood or much opportunity for 
breathing that makes it so_hard to 
handle. 

In Mozart's time musicians were 
allowed far more freedom than we 
have today. In fact many of them 
put in variations to show off their 
particular skill. Nowadays not only 
would we be terribly criticized for 
doing this, but we would be violat- 
ing what is called the Mozart tradi- 
tion. Because great singers of one 
hundred years ago sang a certain 
aria or lied in a certain way, then 
all of us are expected to follow their 
example. When we listen to the rec- 
ords of some of the great singers, 
however, we are amazed to find what 
liberties they took with the Mozart 
scores. Today we are not permitted 
to do so under any circumstances. 

While the aria in the middle 
nineteenth century became an in- 
tegral part of the opera, Mozart fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of Stradella 
and Scarlatti. Originally the con- 
certo was fashioned after the seven- 
teenth century type of aria, Later, in 
the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the process was again reversed. 
The aria became a concerto for a 
singer with orchestra accompani- 
ment, in which the andantino be- 
came a second parte. The first move- 
ment corresponded to the prima 
parte and the third movement con- 
sisted of a repetition of the prima 
parte. Therefore the Mozart aria is 
a piece of bravura, with all the trim- 
mings involved. 

Vocal intensity is the worst pos- 

(Continued on page 58) 
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These materials bring new life 


to your SCHOOL MUSIC 


_ JUNIOR SOLOIST 


JUNIOR 
SOLOIST 


Twelve easy solos 
for CORNET 


by 
original compositions 
WINSTON E LYNES 


Our newest collection of easy solos 
for cornet, arranged with expert 
consideration for the limitations of 
young players. 


Solo Part $1.00 


AMSDEN'S DUETS 


Piano Acc. $2.00 


Solo Part — $1.00 
Piano Ace $2.00 


Recognized as standard 
by all good teachers of 
brass. May be used by 
any two same-keyed in- 
struments, either bass or 
treble clef. 


Complete, either clef, $2.50 


PROGRAM 


PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS FOR 1947 


accurately graded for your convenience 


CONCERT BAND OVERTURES 


Full Sym. 
CAVALCADE, 3.00 4.00 
CRUSADERS OF LIBERTY, II...00............\Holmes 3.00 4.00 
DAPHNIS, .......................... Holmes 5.00 6.50 
FELICITAS, IV, (NEW)... ....Muller 5.00 6.50 
FESTIVAL OVERTURE in F, V ..Guentzel 5.00 6.50 
FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH, IV... King 4.50 6.00 
HARLEQUIN JOURNEY, IV (NEW)... Huffman 3.00 4.00 
LUDOVIC, VI Herold 5.50 7.00 
MELODY A LA KING, IV....... King 4.00 5.50 
TROJAN PRINCE, IV...... <i Holmes 4.00 5.50 
WANDERERS CALL, V..... ...Guentzrel 5.00 6.50 


AMERICAN RANGER, 1.00 
BARNUM & BAILEY'S FAVORITE, IV............ King 1.00 
COLOSSUS OF COLUMBIA, IV............Alexander 1.00 


E PLURIBUS UNUM, Jewell 1.00 
HEROIC, Concert March, Wow. ‘Holmes 1.75 
HOSTS OF FREEDOM, ...King 1.00 


MARCH OF TIME, Ill (Concert). ae Richards 1.75 
MESSENGER, 1.00 


ROYAL DECREE, UV 4000 
SOUSA’S TRIUMPHAL, Boyer 1.75 
TROMBONES ON PARADE, Ill.................. Taylor 1.00 


WEST OF THE ROCKIES, Ill (NEW)....Richards 1.00 


CONCERT & WARM-UP MARCHES 


2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.75 
2.00 
2.75 
2.00 
2.00 
275 
2.00 
2.00 


ENSEMBLE MATERIAL 


WOOD-WIND QUINTET 


ALLEGRO, Sixth Symphony, V...........0...0.006 Beethoven 
MINUET, Symphony No. Haydn 
WOOD-WIND TRIO 
Tustin 
CLARINET QUARTET 
AMERIGAWN SKEICH, IV McKay 
CORNET TRIO 
CORNET QUARTET 
FOUR HORSEMEN, Guentzel 
TORGH) (DAINGE. German 
BRASS SEXTET 
DRAMATIC PRELUDE. McKay 
EXCERPTS FROM MARITANA, Guentzel 
ON THE MOUNTAIN TOP, 1V.0000oo.. Barnhouse 
POLONAISE (NO. Guentel 
PRELUDE, L'Arlesienne Suite, Whoo... Bizet 


Many of the above on the National School Music Competition-Festivals list for 1947 
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IN ALL GRADES 


C.L.BARNHOUSE 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS ~— 
SINCE 1886 


OSKALOOSA, 


SENT UPON REQUEST 


IOWA 
“LIGHTNING SERVICE" 


CATALOG AND THEMATICS 


1.50 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 


1.00 
1.00 


FOR MORE THAN SIXTY YEAR 


THE MUSIC JOURNAL 
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1.25 
1.00 
1.00 
1.25 
1.50 
1.25 
1.50 
1.25 
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New World Music 
Comes of Age 


VANETT LAWLER 


A report on music developments in the American Republics 


by the Music Education Consultant for the Pan American 


Union and Associate Secretary of the Music Educators Na- 


tional Conference. 


HE postwar period finds the 

music scene of the American 
Republics changed and changing, 
and as a result, musicians of North, 
Central, and South America and the 
Republics of the Caribbean know 
much more about one another and 
about themselves. 

The continuous flow of people 
and materials in the field of music 
during the war as well as in the post- 
war period not only between the 
United States and the other Repub- 
lics, but also among the other Re- 
publics themselves, has obviously re- 
sulted in profitable exchange and 
mutual benefits and in knowledge 
about other countries and peoples. 
Prior to the war, international cul- 
tural contacts of all the countries of 
the western hemisphere were almost 
exclusively with the mother coun- 
tries of Europe. The joint war efforts 
of all the countries of this hemi- 
sphere have left some positive results 
in the area of the arts. In music, the 
countries of this hemisphere have 
actually achieved a certain “Ameri- 
can Unity Through Music.” 

Prominent in this exchange pro- 
gram are several distinct fields of 
music in the United States — the 
composers, musicologists, conductors, 
professional musicians, folklorists, 
folk music specialists, and music ed- 
ucators. And it must be admitted 
that although individuals in these 
various fields here in the United 
States are engaged in exchange rela- 
tionships with the other Republics, 
they still have a great deal to learn 

Note: This article was prepared for the 
Music Educators Journal and The Music 
Journal. 
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about activities and problems in the 
respective fields right here at home. 
As a matter of fact, we owe a debt of 
gratitude to our friends in the other 
Republics. Through the common ob- 
jective we all had, namely getting 
acquainted with Latin American 
musicians, music, and music acti- 
vities, and through the homogeneity 
of interests and objectives among 
Latin American musicians, some of 
the almost insurmountable barriers 
among music interests in the United 
States are beginning to disappear. 
In other words, our participation in 
the international scene has helped us 
lay the groundwork for more na- 
tional unity and cooperation in mu- 
sic. Here is a clear case of an inter- 
national activity motivating and ac- 
tually preceding a national activity. 

The changing musical scene in the 
postwar period in the twenty-one 
American Republics is discernible in 
practically all fields—composition, 
performance, publication (including 
music, music literature, and periodi- 
cals), performance rights societies, 
radio, research, folk music, and mu- 
sic education. 

The works of such well-known 
composers as Chavez of Mexico, 
Villa-Lobos and Guarnieri of Brazil, 
Domingo Santa Cruz of Chile, and 
Juan José Castro of Argentina are 
being performed throughout the 
hemisphere, and not only their works 
but the composers themselves are 
circulating. Within the past few 
months Villa-Lobos has conducted 
at the SODRE (Servicio oficial de 
difusi6n radio eléctrica) in Monte- 
video and the Teatro Coldén_ in 
Buenos Aires. Prior to 1946 Villa- 


Lobos made an extensive trip as con- 
ductor of his own works. He filled 
engagements with the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra in Santiago, Chile, 
and Mexico City, as well as with 
some of the major orchestras in the 
United States. Villa-Lobos is cur- 
rently in this country, having been 
invited to conduct, and to compose 
a stage work. Guarnieri froni Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, had an extremely suc- 
cessful tour in Uruguay, Argentina, 
and Chile in 1945 and is now visit- 
ing the United States for the second 
time as composer and conductor of 
some of the major orchestras. Carlos 
Chavez of Mexico has been a fre- 
quent visitor and guest conductor in 
the United States and in several 
Latin American Republics. Perfor- 
mances of the works of Domingo 
Santa Cruz of Chile are popular 
throughout the Latin American Re- 
publics as well as here in the United 
States. Juan José Castro of Argen- 
tina conducted in Montevideo and 
Lima during the past season. 

The young composers in the 
Latin American Republics are con- 
tributing substantially to the pres- 
ent musical scene of international 
exchange among the Republics of 
this hemisphere. During the past 
year one might meet Héctor Tosar, 
Uruguay’s young composer and pian- 
ist, in Rio de Janeiro presenting a 
program of contemporary music in- 
cluding works of North and South 
America, and now we have this tal- 
ented musician in the United States 
continuing his studies in composi- 
tion and the dissemination of con- 
temporary music. From Argentina 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Ist Row, left to right 
Fred Davis, 1916 
Marie Sanders, 1916 
Hazel Thompson, 1920 
Hugh Taylor, 1920 
Earl Brock, 1920 

tra Eckhart, 1919 
Ralph Moyer, 1919 
Uoyd Barden, 1920 
Ora Dotson, 1902 
George Kistner, 1917 
Cc. G. Martin, 1915 


2nd Row, left to right 
Cari Johnson, 1921 
Marshall Marks, 1920 
Fred Forrest, 1920 
Elisworth Wilbur, 1919 
Harry Funkhouser, 1913 
James Sigsbee, 1920 
Boyd Tavernier, 1909 
Jasper Miller, 1920 
Melvin Bender, 1916 
Ervin Lehman, 1919 

Ed Mast, 1919 

Ernest Presnall, 1919 


3rd Row, left to right 
Sam Ellis, 1922 
Charles Stenberg, 1880 


*“*WORLD’S 


W. G. Hall, 1921 
John Richards, 1920 
John Teed, 1906 
Walter Homan, 1920 
John Wilson, 1904 
C. E. Cherry, 1921 
Keith Nihart, 1919 
John Unzicker, 1920 


4th Row, left to right 
Leroy Colby, 1912 
Julius Stenberg, 1887 
Anna Goble, 1919 
Mable Kontz, 1921 
Wilbur Lee, 1919 
Sewell Lee, 1916 
Fred Schaefer, 1890 
Mearl Blocher, 1920 
E. A. Lindstrom, 1921 
Archie Teeters, 1921 
Purl Hunt, 1914 


5th Row, left to right 
Charles McManus, 1899 
Carl Cousins, 1916 
Lena Schneider, 1919 
Floyd Albright, 1922 
Harold Fedder, 1917 
Ted Pounder, 1893 
Reno Benfer, 1899 


Dewey Boots, 1920 
Charles Hultsch, 1907 
Ray Poland, 1919 
Hugh Loney, 1914 
Charles Lambdin, 1919 


6th Row, left to right 
Clyde Clark, 1921 
Orville Johnston, 1918 
Etna Wilson, 1922 
Lyle Pipher, 1917 
Jacob Beers, 1917 
Clayton Pletscher, 1922 
Walter Richter, 1921 
Russell Rowe, 1916 
Sam Click, 1906 

Ed Eash, 1919 

Vernon Barger, 1918 


7th Row, left to right 
Tom Searls, 1919 
George Lewan, 1919 
Charles Wilcox, 1917 
Paul Hardy, 1909 
Tom Reed, 1921 
Henry Eppers, 1919 
Charles Harrington, 1919 
George Beaver, 1914 
Ernest Myers, 1920 
Ira Corner, 1921 


MAKING CONN 


8th Row, left to right 
Rodney Beckwith, 1913 
C. D. Klinefelter, 1920 
Ervin Hively, 1920 

C. K. Moore, 1917 
William Funkhouser, 1892 
Russell Kegerreis, 1918 
Willis Pettit, 1898 

Joe Kimmeth, 1920 

A. C. Mechling, 1901 
Leland Bleiler, 1922 
Banks Benner, 1916 


9th Row, left to right 
Herman Fisher, 1915 
John Lape, 1922 
Frank Hart, 1903 
William Mott, 1897 
Clifford Sailor, 1919 
Harry Butler, 1911 
Harry Hostetter, 1919 
Joseph Cranmer, 1918 
Herman Anderson, 1909 
James Wehrly, 1922 
Harry Whitely, 1916 

I. U. Leatherman, 1902 


10th Row, left to right 
A. C. Blocher, 1916 
Charles Corner, 1920 


LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF 


A RECORD UNEQUALED IN THE BAND 
INSTRUMENT INDUSTRY: 


George Beerup, 1922 
Paul Kolo, 1921 
Lawrence Brewer, 1919 
Arthur Wiltrout, 1919 
Merrill Scott, 1921 
Sanford Mast, 1922 
Frank Palmer, 1920 

E. D. Dennison, 1919 
Edgar Lovejoy, 1902 
Robert Schuler, 1922 
Vernon Miller, 1909 


TIth Row, left to right 
Frank Fletcher, 1917 
Alva Mahoney, 1922 
Frank Myers, 1919 
George Reber, 1920 
Wallace Ostrom, 1918 
Harvey Marshall, 1918 


BAND 


INSTRUMENTS 


William Conrad, 1887 
Iddo Carlson, 1916 
Raymond Barley, 1920 
Edgar Brown, 1919 
Boyd Mills, 1919 
George Adams, 1916 


12th Row, left to right 
Robert Ray, 1919 
Roscoe Wise, 1921 
Howard LaFrae, 1919 
Earl Wright, 1918 
Clarence Krouse, 1919 
David Ganger, 1919 
Kenneth Kreider, 1919 
Arthur White, 1917 
Dewey Ganger, 1922 
George DeWitt, 1919 
Pleasant Killinger, 1918 
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Music of Our Time 


WILLIAM KAPELL 


Against a background of experience in presenting contem- 


porary compositions, a young American pianist tells of his 


plans for playing new American works to audiences abroad. 


RE we living in a horse and 

buggy age? It sometimes seems 
so when we listen to discussions of 
the virtues of the old masters versus 
those of modern composers. But 
won't the moderns of today be the 
old masters of tomorrow? 

It is difficult to understand why 
so many people who live in the 
twentieth century, availing them- 
selves of the opportunity that the 
telephone, automobile, airplane, and 
other scientific inventions offer them 
to enjoy life in the twentieth-century 
manner, refuse to understand con- 
temporary art, Is it because contem- 
porary art demands more mental ef- 
fort than is sequired for the com- 
prehension of that which we have 
heard since infancy? 

Art never has and never will ex- 
ist in a vacuum. It is a reflection of 
the life and times of its creators. The 
old masters wrote amid a quieter 
and more leisurely way of life, and 
their music is indicative of that 
life, Compare a symphony by Haydn 
cr Mozart, for example, with the 
Shostakovich Seventh Symphony, de- 
picting the siege of Leningrad. A 
modern composer who wrote in the 
manner of Beethoven or Brahms 
would be an anachronism, just as a 
composer a hundred years hence 
who wrote in the manner of Kabal- 
evsky or Khatchatourian would be 
anachronistic. 

Music, in addition to being a 
product of its times, is a product of 
the composer’s country. While for 
the most part the music of all west- 
ern countries has certain common 
characteristics, each country has an 
indigenous music. Beethoven and 
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Brahms wrote for everyone—but 
they wrote German music. The com- 
positions of Tschaikowsky and Pro- 
kofieff are thoroughly Russian, and 
the music of Debussy could not be 
other than French. 

It is quite probable that during 
the next hundred years Russia and 
the United States will produce bet- 
ter musicians and composers than 
Paris, Berlin, and Vienna ever pro- 
duced. The Bachs and Beethovens 
cf the future are living in our own 
country and in Russia. 

When I visited South America 
last summer I found that audiences 
down there did not like contempo- 
rary American music very well be- 
cause they had never had much op- 
portunity to hear it. I included on 
my programs in Argentina and Bra- 
zil the Third Sonata of Vincent Peri- 
chetti, Aaron Copland’s music from 
the film Our Town, and the Toc- 
cata Ostinato, by Robert Palmer. It 
was interesting to compare the audi- 


ences’ reaction to these pieces with 
their reaction to the Prokofieff Son- 
ata No. 7, which also was part of my 
recital program, South American lis- 
teners gave a warm reception to 
everything, but they were much 
more enthusiastic about Prokofieff 
than they were about the music of 
our composers, perhaps because they 
had had more opportunity to hear 
Prokofieff compositions. 

I am convinced that within the 
next decade American music will 
take the place it rightfully deserves 
among the great music of the world. 
Before World War I this country 
was in its musical infancy, still un- 
der the influence of its European 
heritage. The period between the 
wars might be viewed as one of ado- 
lescence for our music. Now, I think 
we have at last developed a truly 
American musical tradition, equal 
to (if not surpassing) that of any 
European nation. With the postwar 
influx of American artists to foreign 
shores, audiences overseas will have 
a greater opportunity to hear Ameri- 
can music. Next summer I hope to 
aid in popularizing the music of our 
own composers in Europe. 

Like music of any other country, 
American music is the result of tra- 
dition, folk songs, and the spirit of 
the people. Through the nineteenth 
century, along with the geographical 
development of our country, we were 
developing a folk-music tradition 
upon which we could build our li- 
brary of classical American music. 
The hymns of the New England 
churches, the spirituals of the South, 
the cowboy songs of the West, and 
finally jazz have all influenced our 
composers. 

The influence of Negro music 
may be seen in such modern folk 
songs as Jacques Wolfe’s Glory 
Road; of the American West, in 
Aaron Copland’s Rodeo, in Charles 
Tomlinson Griffes’ Two Sketches 
Based on an Indian Theme, and in 
Ferde Grofé’s Grand Canyon Suite. 
Virgil Thomson has used the music 
of the American churches in his 
Symphony on a Hymn Tune, and in 
his The Plough That Broke the 
Plains he has captured the spirit of 
the American prairie. 

Jazz music has been an important 
factor, not only in American music 
but in all modern music. Composers 
of other nations have adapted this 

(Continued on page 55) 
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THE DAVID ROSE SERIES 
OF ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS 


HOLIDAY FOR STRINGS e DANCE OF THE SPANISH ONION OUR WALTZ 


Full Band $5.00 Full Band $3.50 ; Full Band $3.50 
Symphonic Band $7.50 Symphonic Band $5.00 Symphonic Band $5.00 


THE JOHN PHILIP SOUSA SERIES 

OF ORIGINAL MARCHES 

Arranged by DAVID BENNETT 

SEMPER FIDELIS e NATIONAL FENCIBLES THE RIFLE REGIMENT 

WASHINGTON POST THE GLADIATOR THE THUNDERER 
$1.00 each 


5 a, THE BVC SERIES OF MODERN MARCHES FROM THE MASTERS 


‘ata Arranged by DICK JACOBS 

3 ~~ VICTORY MARCH Based on th from Beethoven's "Symphony No. 5 in C Minor" 

‘ MARCH OF THE FLOWERS Based on Tchaikovsky's “Waltz of the Flowers" 

MILITARY POLONAISE MARCH Based on Chopin's “Polonaise Militaire” 
75¢ each, including Conductor's Score 


COUNT BASIE SWING SERIES 
or Quick-step arrangements of Count Basie originals . . . suitable for small or large bands 
Arranged by DICK JACOBS 


a BASIE BOOGIE ROCKABYE BASIE 
EVERY TUB SENT FOR YOU YESTERDAY 


. ae JUMPIN’ AT THE WOODSIDE SHORTY GEORGE 
BANK BOOGIE SWINGIN’ THE BLUES 


75¢ each, including Conductor's Score 


Jor Symphonie Orchestra 
THE DAVID ROSE SERIES 
OF ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS 


HOLIDAY FOR STRINGS ° OUR WALTZ e DANCE OF THE SPANISH ONION 


ie a Full Orchestration $5.00 Full Orchestration $3.50 Full Orchestration $3.50 
as Er arf Symphonic Orchestration $7.50 Symphonic Orchestration $5.00 Symphonic Orchestration $5.00 


For String Ensemble 
| THE DAVID ROSE SERIES 
OF ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS 


© ; AS KREUTZER SPINS ° HOLIDAY FOR STRINGS + “MY DOG HAS FLEAS” 
OUR WALTZ VALSE DE NUIT (WALTZ OF THE NIGHT) 


$1.00 each (Including Conductor's Score) 


BREGMAN, VOCCO ond CONN, Inc 
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The Apollo 


Boys Choir 


COLEMAN COOPER 


The conductor of the famous Apollo Boys’ Choir offers 


words of advice to those who would organize and direct 


similar organizations. 


LMOST every week we receive 
requests for information on or- 
ganzing a boys’ choir. To most of 
the inquiries our answers are es- 
sentially the same. We say simply, 
“Unless you have had good vocal 
and theoretical training, have given 
special attention to the placing and 
developing of pre-adolescent boys’ 
voices, can spare ample time for the 
musical and psychological problems 
involved, love children and their in- 
terests, and unless, above all, you 
possess unlimited patience, perhaps 
you had better invest your efforts in 
something else.” Then we usually 
add, “If you have these qualifica- 
tions and are successful in molding 
a group into satisfactory form, you 
will surely realize that the joy you 
have instilled in the hearts of your 
choristers and their listeners was 
worth many times the effort and an- 
guish it may have cost you.” 
Perhaps the first big problem 
which confronts every director of a 
boys’ choir (and it often remains a 
major problem during the organiza- 
tion’s entire existence) is that of se- 
curing and = maintaining enough 
good talent to fill the roster. Aside 
from the singers currently partici- 


pating, there must be a reserve list 
of younger boys who are prepared 
to fill vacancies left by older boys 
who must resign when their voices 
begin to change. We believe that 
almost any city in the country with 
a population of 50,000 or more 
should be able to furnish at least 
twenty-five or thirty boys with good 
unchanged voices, sufficient musi- 
cianship, and the proper aptitude 
for choir work, In Europe almost 
every town of the suggested size has 
anywhere from one to ten male 
choirs. Some employ both men and 
boys; others use only boys. Many of 
these are church choirs, but some 
are concert groups which thrive be- 
cause their members have learned 
to enjoy ensemble singing—an art 
which we Americans, with our busy 
lives, are dangerously close to losing. 

We are certainly not unmindful 
or unappreciative of the efforts be- 
ing made in our public schools to 
promote an appreciation of music 
which will enable listeners to experi- 
ence that fine inner feeling that we 
have been hearing so much about 
from music educators lately. Like- 
wise, we want to be among the first 
to endorse any effort to develop bet- 
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ter listening audiences, but we are 
afraid that some teachers have be- 
come so enthusiastic over appreci- 
ation that they have forgotten par- 
ticipation, especially that of group 
singing. It is difficult to believe that 
children or adults could achieve 
complete satisfaction from taking 
part in any musical endeavor unless 
they had gained some skill in the 
medium being employed. One would 
not expect an instrumentalist to 
perform ably unless he had had ac- 
curate teaching as well as_ plenty 
of practice. How, then, can we ex- 
pect good singing unless there have 
been sound instruction and ample 
participation? voice certainly 
cannot develop unless it is used, 
and used correctly. 

In planning programs for a choir, 
the director should select composi- 
tions of sufficient musical and text- 
ual worth to interest both his audi- 
ences and his choristers. If either the 
music or the text is beyond the men- 
tal or emotional comprehension of 
the boy singers, they will accept it 
with indifference and perform it 
without feeling, animation, or color. 
Most young boys love nature and 
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STRING MATERIALS 


that are the foundation of many of today’s 
leading orchestras 


THE GAMBLE CLASS METHOD 
“The Studio Class Method” 
violin, viola, cello, bass, ea. 75c 


THE RHYTHM MASTER METHOD 
“The Accelerated Method” 


violin, viola, cello, bass, ea. 60c 


JUNIOR MASTERWORKS 


for string orch. and class 
tull score $1.00, parts 40c, piano 75c 


GRADED MASTERWORKS 


for string orch. and class 
full score $2.00, parts 50c, piano $1.00 


THE MAX FISCHEL VIOLIN STUDIES 
Opus 11 
“The Master Method” 


in the specialized training of young violinists—four 
books, from preparatory school to advanced position 
work, each $1.25 


NEW GAMBLE PUBLICATIONS 


spotlight 
A VARIETY OF FIELDS 


FOR CLARINET 
Concerto in Bb, Haydn-DeCaprio. A great new addition 
to the repertoire of the instrument, for contest, concert 
and teaching. Grades between the Mozart and the 


Weber. $2.00 
FOR VIOLIN 
De Koven’s OH PROMISE ME, arranged by Dorothy 
Merriam. A contemporary arrangement in modern violin 
style; a work that will take its place in the literature of 
the instrument. Not hard; excellent teaching material. 
50c 


FOR PIANO 
De Koven’s OH PROMISE ME, arranged by George 
Reynolds. A tongue-in-cheek modern pianostyle. Every- 
one goes for it. 50c 


FOR DRUMS 
FIVE NEW EASY GRADE SOLOS BY 
ACTON OSTLING 
Rudimental in nature, but in the modern style (not 
jazz). A hit with the kids. 


Rolling Alone — 40c 


FOR THE KIDDIES 
The ABC’s of Music, by Lewis Stookey. A workbook 
for elementary students. Songs and stories, Quizz-O- 
Grams to be filled. 30c. Low quantity prices. 


NEW CHORAL MATERIALS 


Germane to the school, college, church 
SUSTAIN GAMBLE'S LEADERSHIP 


SACRED 


Let All the World in Every Corner Sing, SA, by W. B. 
Olds. A new Setting. Easy. 15c 

Lord God of Hosts, How Lovely, SATB divided, a cap- 
pella ad lib, by Leland Sateren. 15c 

Moments from the Passion, SSA or TTB, with solo for 
medium: voice, by John Becker. For Holy Week. 75c 


SECULAR 


September, SSA, music by William Lester, poem by 
Helen Hunt Jackson. A brilliant part song. 16c 

Two Guitars, TTBB, a cappella ad lib, arranged by 
Wayne Howorth. Scintillant Howorth, at the top of 
his show style. 20c 

Three Philosophical Poems, TTBB, a cappella, by George 
McKay. Sensitive tonal projections of du Maurier’s 
“Life's Circle,” O’Reilly’s “The Question,” and Carlyle’s 

Go Down Death, SATB, a cappella ad lib, arranged by 
Harold Decker. Modernized concert spiritual, carrying 
direct and forceful impact. 18c 

Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes, solo for medium 
voice with SATB background, newly harmonized and 
arranged by Wayne Howorth. Glowing beauty, in the 
new American choir style. 


BAND AND ORCHESTRA 
materials that provide and drill the 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ARTISTRY 
MUSICIANSHIP STUDIES 


for Band parts 35c for Orchestra 


TECHNICAL FUN 


for Band parts 40c for Orchestra 


RESTIN’ ON THE OLD CAMP TUNES 


studies in rhythm, syncopation, after-time 
for Band parts 35c for Orchestra 


BOW ART 


Trains all strings—parts in score, 60c 


RHYTHM THEMES 


studies in rhythmic response, for all players 
parts in score, 35c 


The RIGHTER-GRABEL TUNING 
METHOD FOR BAND 


small $1.75 t.b. $2.75 s.b. $3.50 x’s 10c 


The RIGHTER-DASCH TUNING 
METHOD FOR ORCHESTRA 
small $1.00 f.o. $1.50 $2.75 x's 10c 


Ask for approval copies at your dealer's or direct 


GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC CO. 
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General Music 
in the High School 


KENNETH HJELMERVIK 


The newly appointed Director of Music Education of the 
Baltimore Public Schools points the way to a wider partici- 


pation in high school music. 


HE spectacular development of 
musical organizations in the 
secondary schools since World War I 
has been the subject for a good deal 
of self-congratulation on the part of 
workers in the field of music educa- 
tion, The results have, indeed, been 
gratifying. Bands, orchestras, and 
choral groups of commendable qual- 
ity are not confined to isolated re- 
gions of our country, but are ac- 
cepted nationally as a normal and 
desirable part of the educational pro- 
gram. 
Articles which criticize the existing 
pattern in secondary school music 
appear in increasing numbers in pro- 


fessional music journals. The criti-. 


cism is a healthy sign. It indicates 
that the high school music program 
has come of age, and that it must 
defend its practices. It also shows that 
there is developing the less com- 
fortable quality of critical analysis 
which will require the continual re- 
evaluation of what we do. 

A recent investigation of music 
offerings in fifteen selected schools 
of Washington and Oregon showed 
that each of them offered approxi 
mately the same type of musical ex- 
periences to its respective students. 
All these schools had bands, orches- 
tras, choruses, glee clubs, and small 
ensembles, and a few had organized 
dance bands. The precentage of the 
total school population enrolled in 
music classes varied from 15 to 35 
per cent. Soloists, small ensemble 
performers, and members of dance 
bands were recruited from the large 
musical organizations. This consti- 
tuted the “music program.” Other 
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investigations showed that the pat- 
tern has crystallized not only in this 
particular area, but throughout the 
country. There are variations, but 
basically the form remains the same. 
During pre-high school years what 
musical experiences have the schools 
oflered the present-day high school 
student? In those Western schools 
studied, all students had daily con- 
tact with music in the elementary 
schools. There was singing, there 
was music to be heard from radio 
and phonograph, students wrote 
songs which they performed, and 
boys and girls were given at least a 
nodding acquaintance with the score. 
These elementary students very often 
had musical experiences which were 
(to use a term dear to writers of 
textbooks) “rich and varied.” 


Some Obligations 


In junior high school, also, there 
were music classes for every student 
for at least a year or two. On this 
level it is true that in some schools 
the primary interest of the music 
staff was in the band, orchestra, or 
chorus. Even so, an effort was made 
to offer music to all the students of 
the school. 

When he reached the high school 
the student could choose an instru- 
mental or vocal organization. He 
could play in the band or in the 
orchestra. But, it is generally true 
that these - organizations require 
players with experience, those who 
have “come up through the grades” 
in instrumental classes. Or, he might 
sing in the choir. Yet, it is frequent- 


ly true that tryouts eliminate some 
interested students, or that the high 
standard of performance expected of 
the group eliminates many aspiring 
vocalists who cannot overcome ado- 
lescent insecurity or timidity. Or 
perhaps a year of glee club is a pre- 
requisite for entrance into the ad- 
vanced group—the “desirable” group. 

It seems clear that high school 
music organizations are directed 
toward the interested or so-called 
talented students. Let us assume that 
these students are well cared for by 
the musical organizations already 
mentioned. Are our obligations now 
adequately tulfilled? To answer this 
question satisfactorily we should con- 
sider the purpose for which the sec- 
ondary school exists and the role of 
music within that school. 

All of our public schools are in- 
struments for improving the quality 
of democratic living—the high school 
not excepted. Everyone, we say, shall 
have the opportunity to develop ac- 
cording to his abilities. As educa- 
tional workers we enjoy saying that 
the high school even yet directs a 
disproportionate amount of its at- 
tention to preparing students for 
college, even though only 15 per cent 
go to college. But, is it not true that 
high school music educators direct 
their attention to an equally special- 
ized group? 

We also say that the purpose of 
music in the high school is not yoca- 
tional; rather it is to develop an 
understanding of music for both 
present and later enjoyment. We are 
interested in achieving the “good 


(Continued on page 69) 
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OF QUARTET HITS NO. 1 


KENTUCKY BABE * CAROLINA MOON ° | AIN’T GOT NOBODY 
SWEETHEART OF SIGMA CHI * WE THREE * O PROMISE ME 
AFTER YOU’VE GONE * ANGRY ° BASIN STREET BLUES 
FLOATIN’ DOWN TO COTTON TOWN ° DRIFTING BACK 
TO DREAMLAND © SWEET HAWAIIAN MOONLIGHT 


and others 
PRICE 60c 


~WOODY HERMAN’S CLARINET TOPS 


with piano accompaniment 


SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY * WHY DON’T YOU DO RIGHT ° ELISE 
SWEETHEART OF SIGMA CHI * CAROLINA MOON ° BISHOP’S 
BLUES * AFTER YOU'VE GONE * WOODSHEDDIN’ WITH WOODY 
RIVER BED BLUES «© CHOPIN WALTZ Op. 64 No. 2 
THERE WILL NEVER BE ANOTHER YOU * YARDBIRD SHUFFLE 

PRICE 75c 


TENOR SAXOPHONE SOLOS 


with piano accompaniment 


PRISONER OF LOVE * SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY * ANGRY 
LET IT SNOW! LET IT SNOW! LET IT SNOW! ° ROSETTA 
MILENBERG JOYS I AIN’T GOT NOBODY S’POSIN AFTER 
YOU’VE GONE * FROM THE LAND OF THE SKY BLUE WATER 
IT’S BEEN A LONG, LONG TIME ° KEEPIN’ OUT OF MISCHIEF NOW 
PRICE 1.00 


_ EDWIN H. MORRIS AND COMPANY, INC. | 
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New Directions 


in Violin Teaching 


GEORGE BORNOFF 


HE central purpose of music 

pedagogy is to provide music to 
the mass of children in the schools. 
Rapidly growing enthusiasm for this 
art is bringing more children than 
ever before into music classes, bands, 
orchestras, and other ensembles. 

Recent investigations show, how- 
ever, that violin teaching is often 
attempted without the knowledge of 
a logical structural basis from which 
artistic playing can be developed. 
Many diligent members of the school 
orchestra are subjected to years of 
excessive practice on technical note 
pattern arrangements that are sup- 
posed to give fluency. Meanwhile, 
they stumble along with crippled 
bow arms, insecure tone, and feeble 
left-hand control. 

The most profitable procedure is 
to introduce all fundamental con- 
trols from the initial stages in order 
to establish a feeling for the violin 
along with basic bowings and an ele- 
mentary knowledge of the finger- 
board. There are only a few dis- 
tinctly different basic movements for 
gaining control at the beginning that 
are used in various combinations to 
develop muscular coordination and 
flexibility, 

In past decades there was a tend- 
ency to dwell on the complexities of 
Violin’ playing, and the learning 
process was further complicated by 
too much stress on certain phases of 
the whole procedure. Pages of etudes 
and dull exercises accompanied by 
rigid rules were assigned for hours 
of mechanical practicing without 
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valid reason, It was thought that a 
long preliminary period of master- 
ing pages of technical studies was 
necessary before students could play 
well. 

Today the strings in high school 
orchestras are often too weak to play 
a single phrase or melody with mu- 
sicianship and good intonation. 
Teachers frequently seek to deceive 
themselves on the count that these 
students lack the musical talent and 
aptitude necessary to play reasonably 
well. 

But the fact remains that it is the 
instructor's business to convey clearly 


‘to the violin class the simplicity of 


fundamental controls, and even the 
least apt students can qualify as 
learners. Muscular control gained by 
application of basic principles will 
help to overcome the lack of physical 
coordination that inhibits some stu- 
dents. 

The widespread shortage of strong 
violinists in school orchestras is a 
serious challenge to music educators, 
many of whom still believe that it 
takes many years with a_ private 
teacher to produce a good fiddle 


Mr. Bornoff, of the music faculty 


of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


versity, explains some basic tech- 


niques that are effective in string 


instruction. 


player. Yet violin class imstruction, 
when properly handled by compe- 
tent teachers, creates learning situa- 
tions which do not occur in the pri- 
vate lesson. Class discussion of 
certain desired results and study of 
fundamental movements required 
for their attainment concentrates in- 
dividual attention on the essential 
functions of playing the violin. 
Once the interest and attention of 
a group of learners are focused on 
the surprisingly few movement pat- 
terns necessary, progress in the mak- 
ing of music will be swift. Increasing 
concentration and skill become evi- 
dent as pleasure and a sense of ac- 
complishment are experienced by the 
class. Having achieved quick results, 
they retain the early spontaneity 
which is the sustaining factor for fu- 
ture advancement and enjoyment. 
The violin is not a very compli- 
cated instrument for the learner, yet 
the teaching material must be ar- 
ranged to guide the class from the 
general knowledge of the whole vio- 
lin to a more specialized knowledge. 
Only five different basic motions are 
necessary, and all technique and re- 
finement of violin playing are the 
result of these five fundamental con- 
trols used in various combinations. 
It cannot be too strongly urged that 
both the instructor and the class be 
aware of the following basic mo- 
tions: horizontal and vertical move- 
ments with the right arm; a horizon- 
tal movement of the left arm from 
the elbow in shifting; lateral move- 
(Continued on page 59) 
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( 2 Versatile NBC broadcasts in the interest 
of all listeners, providing many special 
programs for numbers of special groups. 


With many strings to its bow, NBC has for 
20 years been fulfilling its pledge to broadcast 
in the interest of all listeners . . . providing not 
only programs which entertain the great ma- 
jority of the listening public but also programs 
which have a limited appeal enjoved by special 
groups with individual requirements. 

This wide range of special service broadcasts 
includes such musical programs as The NBC 
Symphony Orchestra, Serenade to America, and 
Orchestras of the Nation. Features of the NBC 
University of the Air are Our Foreign Policy, 
Home Around the World and The World’s Great 
Novels. Joining these programs as part of NBC’s 
United Nations projects is Your United Nations, 


A Service of Radio 
Corporation of America 


featuring issues currently under consideration 
by The United Nations. Religion of all the major 
creeds is served by the National Radio Pulpit, 
The Catholic Hour, and The Eternal Light... while 
public affairs’ programs include such varied fea- 
tures as Consumer Time, The Veterans’ Advisor, 
America United, National Farm and Home Hour, 
and The Baxters. 


NBC devotes over half its hours-on-the-air 
to noncommercial programs of special interest 
to people with special tastes. Many more pro- 
grams whose subject matter and presentation 
are in keeping with these, are sponsored by 
forward-looking industries and individual firms 
... thus NBC serves all its listeners. 


the National Broadcasting Company 
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IX planes, 115 men, two tons of 


equipment for concert and 
broadcast engagements in Chicago 
and Milwaukee—that was “Opera- 
tion Melody” the first peacetime 
“flight” of the newly organized Of- 
ficial Army Air Forces Band. 

During the war the AAF Band 
had made “good-will” tours of Can- 
ada, England, Scotland, and France 
by air and rail, At that time music 
played an important part in all 
branches of the service and the fin- 
est musicians were available as mem- 
bers of Army bands, dance bands 
and special service units, authorized 
and unauthorized. The value of 
these various musical units has been 
proved many times over and much 
has been written concerning them. 

Then came peace, and all these 
musical units melted away like snow 
on a warm spring day. But now we 
suddenly hear of “Operation Mel- 
ody” and the question arises, “How 
did the Official AAF Band survive 
this era of readjustment?” The an- 
swer is very simple—“It didn’t.” 

Examination of the records of the 
band members showed that some 
men would be eligible for discharge 
on one date and others at a late 
time. Replacements having sufficient 
ability and training were not avail- 
able, so it was decided that it would 
be better to write “finis” to this unit 
at the height of its success rather 
than have its history marred by medi- 
ocre performances and poor morale 
because of the periodic loss of key 
men within the unit. Approval for 
the discharge of all AAF Band per- 
sonnel was obtained from AAF Head- 
quarters. The result: five men and 
one officer remained! 
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Operation Melody 


MAJOR GEORGE S. HOWARD 


The director of the Official Army Air Forces Band, pre- 


sents an account of an important postwar development of 


a military music unit. 


The final concert of this organi- 
zation, which music critics both 
here and abroad proclaimed as 
“the greatest organization of its 
kind ever to exist,” brought many 
a heart throb to both the perform- 
ers and the audience. General H. 
H. Arnold, who had built an Air 
Force second to none, had also built 
a band second to none, and every 
man in any way connected with the 
hand felt a deep sense of loyalty to 
him and was proud to be a mem- 
ber of the AAF Band. 

The wisdom of this mass dis- 
charge was soon felt in a number 
of different ways. It gave every for- 
mer member of the unit vital in- 
terest in its future, It retained a 
standard of proficiency that could 
be used as a model for a new or- 
ganization. It cleared the stage for 
a complete reorganization unham- 
pered by dissatisfaction within. 
This move proved the most. stra- 
tegic in the Band’s history. 

“Operation Melody” then 
made possible through fore- 
sight of General Arnold’s successor, 
General Spaatz, and his staff. Never 
has there been a university president 
more cognizant of the value of the 
arts; never has there been an officer 
more alert to the cultural advance- 
ment of his country than General 
Spaatz. His views are shared by his 
deputy commanders, General Ira C. 
Eaker, General C. C. Chauncey, Gen- 
eral Fred Anderson, General Leon 
Johnson, and the Air Staff. To work 
for men such as these might well be 
the aspiration of every university 
professor or business executive. 

It is the belief of these Air Force 
officers that the AAF belongs to the 
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people of the United States and, 
since music is a universal language 
understood by all, that it can be used 
as a vehicle for disseminating Air 
Force information to the public and 
for promoting the best possible good 
will between the public and its AAF. 

Radio quite naturally plays a very 
important part in any public rela- 
tions project, but in order to obtain 
radio time on a sustaining program 
it is necessary that the programs pre- 
sented be the equivalent of any com- 
mercial shows on the air. To accom- 
plish this, music is essential, but it 
must be well performed, whether it 
be popular, semi-classical or classi- 
cal. And so the first step facing the 
AAF_ Band-in-being was to obtain 
musicians who were artists on their 
instruments. To enlist men of this 
caliber it was essential to offer them 

(Continued on page 53) 

Lt. Helen Barnes, adjutant of the AAF 


Band, auditions T/Sgt. Markley and 
T/Sgt. Flieg. 
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Boosey...7 HAWKES 


WANTS YOU TO KNOW ABOUT 
A Mighty Fortress Is Our God 


~ ARRANGED FOR BAND AND/OR ORCHESTRA AND/OR CHORUS 
(S.S.A. —S.A.T.B.) By LUCIEN CAILLIET 


PRICES 
Full Band $2.00 ‘ Symphonic Band $3.00 ‘ Orchestra Set $2.00 


Chorus (any arrangement) |5c each 


ORCHESTRAL EXERCISES by MERLE ISAAC 


At last a series of exercises designed originally for the orchestra. 
The material includes scales, intervals, chords, attack and release studies. 


PRICES 
PART | (Elementary) 


Set A $4.50 - Set B $7.00 - Set C $9.00 
Extra Parts 30c 


PART Il (Intermediate) 


Set A $5.50 - SetB$8.00 - SetC $10.00. 
Extra Parts 40c 


(Set A Contains Strings 2-2-1-I-1, Set B 5-5-3-3-3 
and Set C 8-8-5-5-5) 


“SEND FOR SPECIMEN COPIES" 


awnes 


668 Fifth Avenue 411 W. 7th Street 
New York 19 Los Angeles 13 


LONDON TORONTO «+ SYDNEY PARIS 
CAPETOWN CHICAGO 
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Washington Heights 
Symphony 


MAXIM WALDO 


A lively account of the organization and development of 


an urban community symphony orchestra and its activities 


by its resourceful conductor. 


N THE past thirteen years I have 

seen a community slowly meta- 
morphose. From the heart of what 
is known as “the bobby-sox circuit” 
I have conducted, directed, and 
nursed a symphony orchestra which 
plays Bruckner and _ Stravinsky. 
Working without funds, in a_ hall 
which doubles as a synagogue, and 
with many players who in their vo- 
cational hours are jewelers or chem- 
ists or teachers, I have learned that 
serious music need not necessarily 
be confined solely to the Philhar- 
monic and Carnegie Hall. 

To be more specific: in the first 
concert of the Washington Heights 
“Y" Symphony, some thirteen years 
ago, there were more persons on the 
stage than in the hall. But our audi- 
ences grew steadily until today we 
are forced to lock the doors fifteen 
minutes before the performance. And 
this, despite the fact that our sea- 
son’s repertoire for 1946-47 included 
Kalinkow’s Symphony No. 1, the 
Rimsky-Korsakoff Symphony No. 1, 
Tchaikovsky Symphony No. 5, Ran- 
dall Thompson’s Symphony No. 
the Stravinsky First, — Bruckner’s 
Fourth and Brahms’s No. 1, as well 
as an all-Amcrican program. 

Previous to our arrival, the YMHA 
had offered only dance music for 
the jitterbug set. Nowadays the sellf- 
same bobby-soxers listen in re- 
hearsals. 

One reason for the burgeoning 
community interest is the active par- 
ticipation by the community. itself. 
A good part of the orchestra person- 
nel comes from the vicinity of Wash- 
ington Heights and many fields of 
work are represented. ‘There are an 
art teacher, a transportation engi- 
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neer, an insurance man, a depart- 
ment store buyer, a millinery work- 
er, a dental technician, a postman, 
a laboratory technician, a_ private 
secretary, a social worker, a manu- 
facturer, a restaurateur, 

Then, too, the community has a 
stake in the modern works we play 
in that it contributes the prize 
money for any contests we may hold. 
In 1941, for example, we raised $100 
(by “passing the hat”) as an award 
for the best original American com- 
position to be submitted. The contest 
brought to the fore the then un- 
known Don Gillis who subsequently, 
and at the personal request of Ar- 
turo Toscanini and Frank Black, be- 
came program director of serious mu- 
sic for NBC in New York, An inter- 
esting sidelight is the fact that on 
February 16 this season we played 
an all-American concert in conjunc- 
tion with the WNYC Music Festival 
in which we gave the world premiere 
of Don Gillis’ Second Symphony. 


Bridging the Gap 


The orchestra, of course, also in- 
cludes professional musicians and 
music students. As a matter of tact, 
I like to think of the orchestra as 
bridging the gap between the pro- 
fessional musician and the student. 
Many of our young people have 
graduated into such major sym- 
phonies as the NBC, Boston, Minne- 
apolis, Los Angeles, St. Louis, Cin- 
cinnati, Indianapolis, Pittsburgh, 
New Orleans, Buffalo, and Dallas. 
And our monthly concerts are broad- 
cast regularly this season, for the 
first time, over New York’s radio 
station WNYC. 


The story of David Oppenheim 
is typical of the kind of service we 
have been able to offer to at least 
one segment of the community. 
Dave, in his teens at the time, came 
to all rehearsals as a listener when 
we first began to set up the orches- 
tra. He joined the clarinet section as 
second clarinet, and then moved in- 
to the first chair. Shortly thereafter 
he was offered a scholarship at the 
Eastman School of Music and is to- 
day first clarinet in the New York 
City Symphony. 

The YMHA sponsors the orches- 
tra. It provides the auditorium which 
is our rehearsal and concert hall. It 
also provides postage facilities, and 
programs are mimeographed by the 
office. Since last season a buffet lunch 
has been served for orchestra mem- 
bers on the day of the concert be- 
tween the time of the dress rehearsal 
and the concert itself. The chair- 
man of our board of directors, Mr. 
Charles Cohen, made possible our 
broadcasts this season by personally 
assuming the wire charge. 

When the group was organized I 
brought along my personal property 
in the way of instruments and stands, 
In the interim, however, the “Y" 
has added more stands at its own 
expense, and I gave several oboe re- 
citals, the proceeds of which were 
used to buy additional instruments. 

Despite all the above assistance, it 
has been hard going financially. 
There is no salary attached to the 
position of conductor or secretary. 
There is no fund I can go to for any 
orchestra needs. Should a bass string 
break, the “Y" must raise the money 
to buy one. There is no money tor 


(Continued on page 57) 
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INTERMEDIATE 
STEPS the BAND 


by 
MAURICE D. TAYLOR 


Author of ‘‘Easy Steps fo the Band”’ 


The NEW INTERMEDIATE PROGRESSIVE COURSE designed for the 
nation's school bands by Maurice Taylor at the request of outstanding 
band educators. 


An uninterrupted continuation of the EASY STEPS TO THE BAND, and 
the ideal course to follow any beginners’ books, this band method is a 
c on complete study for the medium grade ensemble, for any combination of 
Clarinet instruments, or individual use. 
Bass Clarinet 
Oboe 


Db Piccolo 


INTERMEDIATE STEPS TO THE BAND 
provides each player with definite assign- 
ments and allows the band director to 
hear him individually within a few 
minutes, all exercises being concise and 
clear. Any combination of instruments 
may be taught satisfactorily in the same 
including 57 familiar melodies. class. 


31 lessons including many simple and 
advanced rhythm patterns. Register de- 
velopment studies at all times retaining 
the instrument in practical range. Pro- 
gressive technical exercises. 283 studies 


Each lesson presents one or more essential phases of ensemble playing 
for groups i any size. Mastery of contents assures a good medium grade 
band performer and paves the way for better instrumentalists and greater 
band accomplishments. 


JOYOUS INTERLUDE 
by Dai-Keong Lee 


The prominent Hawaiian-American composer draws from the Islands 
a short brightly scored work in the contemporary idiom, written 
directly for band.. 

Full Band ...... .. $4.00 
Cond. Score ... $1.25 Parts: 


Symph. Band $6.00 


FUNICULI FUNICULA 
Arr. by Philip J. Lang 


The familiar Italian street song is re-created in a driving festival 
spirit, with exciting colorations for Brass, by one of bandom's top 


arrangers. 
Full Band $4.00 Symph. Band $6.00 


Music Suggestions for your Commencement Programs 
Chas. N. Fleder THE HOST OF YOUTH Gus. Suerte 


A fine GRAND MARCH combining inspiring music with stimulating words—each arrangement complete or may be combined for a Grand 


Ensemble presentation. 
BAND: Std. Band _.. $3.50 
CHORUS: S.A. T. B... 25¢ 


Full Band A . $3.50 
Symph. Band .. $5.00 


Full Band $5.00 


ORCHESTRA: Full Orch. $3.50 


MARCH MODERNISTIC by Michael Edwards 


Symph. Band 
Symph. Orch. .................. $5.00 


Noble in Melodic Texture 
Majestic in Form 


_MILLS MUSIC, INC 


1619 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 
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Tenor Saxophone Drums 

Each Book 75¢ 

Piano Accompaniment $1.25 
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The School Choir Program 


FREDERICK FAY SWIFT 


A plea for the expansion of school choral activities is made 
by the president of the National School Vocal Association, 
who is director of music in Ilion, New York. 


HE organized school choir pro- 
gram in this country is only 
ene hundred and ten years old. With 
a background of hundreds of years 
of church choirs, it is only natural 
that the first school choirs should 
copy the best church choirs of their 
time, Not only did the students sing 
sacred music, but they dressed .in 
choir robes, opened their programs 
with processionals, and in every way 
imitated the church choir program. 
In far too many schools of our 
time the influence of ecclesiastical 
music has never been thrown off. 
The majority of our school choirs 
continue to pattern their activities 
after those of the church choir. As 
late as 1943, when the National 
School Vocal Association was prepar- 
ing its lists for the Competition-Fes- 
tival Manual, it was observed that 
sacred titles were preferred above all 
others. While this is not wrong in its 
concept, the vast amount of secular 
material available demands that 
those engaged in music education ex- 
pand their activities beyond that of 
the church choir. 

The choir program in any well- 
developed school system extends 
from the senior high school choir, 
down through the junior high school, 
finding its roots in the elementary 
school. Here in the lower grades the 
child is taught how to read music; 
his ability to blend his voice with 
others in part singing is developed; 
the desire to sing in large vocal en- 
sembles is aroused. Here in the ele- 
meniary grades the director organ- 
izes his choir program. He presents 
concerts and may enter his grade 
choirs in festivals. 

With this choral program begin- 
ning early in the child’s life, it is 
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only natural for him to continue to 
sing in the junior high school choir. 
His enthusiasm for music carries 
him through the changing-voice pe- 
riod, and many junior high school 
choirs are capable of singing the fin- 
est of choral music within a limited 
range and of an easy grade. 

By the time the student has ad- 
vanced through this program and 
enters the senior high school, it is 
not necessary to give a formal ex- 
amination to determine who is eligi- 
ble for the senior choir. Students 
who have been members of the choir 
program for several years form the 
nucleus for an outstanding ensemble. 
These students know how to carry 
their own parts, how to follow the 
cenductor, certain stage discipline, 
and in addition they have a_back- 
ground of choral literature gathered 
through several years of participa- 
tion in the school’s choral program. 

It should be pointed out that in 
some school systems where the senior 
high school choir is no better than 
that of the junior high school, where 


the same type and grade of music 
is sung as in the junior high school, 
the challenge is lost and a large 
percentage of the junior choir mem- 
bers will not care to sing in senior 
high school. 

In the senior high school a second 
choir program should be maintained 
for those boys and girls who did not 
begin to sing in the grade schools. 
This may be done through voice 
training classes so that the students 
may concentrate on preparatory 
studies for a semester or two and 
then become eligible for the senior 
choir, or it may be done with a sec- 
ond choir activity often called the 
“school chorus.” 

The senior choir in any school 
program should be more than a per- 
forming group. While public con- 
certs are very important, the course 
should also offer correct vocal tech- 
nics, a study of numbers representa- 
tive of the various types of choral 
literature, and the development of 
individual abilities. While some of 
this may have been taught in the 
junior high school, the director of 
the senior choir must continue and 
enlarge upon it. Every student 
should sing several of the outstand- 
ing church hymns. A few of the 
“early church” compositions (works 
by Palestrina, di Lassus) should also 
be sung. A few of the choral num- 
bers from operas and oratorios make 
very interesting reading, especially 
when prefaced by the story of the 
work from which the chorus has 
been taken. The well-organized sen- 
ior choir program will also include 
some madrigals and motets, sung 
by the entire choir as well as by 
smaller ensembles. An easy transi- 
tion may be made from the madrigal 
to our early American folksongs, 
many of which have recently been 
“dressed up” into excellent arrange- 
ments. Some time should be given 
to patriotic music, not only that of 
our own land, but also that of other 
nations. And last, but far from 
least, considerable time should be 
given to singing modern arrange- 
ments of the present day. 

In some schools the use of modern 
compositions is frowned upon by the 
teacher; in a very few schools, by 
the administration, This latter is un- 
fortunate not only for the students 
singing in the choir, but also for the 
community. Far too much of. our 

(Continued on page 70) 
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EASTER PARADE 


> FOR BAND ar. by Erik Leidzen 
Standard Band .. . $1.00 
Symphonic Band .. ._ 1.50 


> FOR ORCHESTRA 
Fox Trot Arr. by Paul Weirick . ... . 1.00 


> FOR VOICE Concert Vocal Orchestration Arr. by George N. Terry 


High Key G Orig. . . . . «90 


> FOR CHORUS an. by Charles Boutelle 
T.T.B.B. .20 S.A.T.B. .20 S.S.A. .20 


> FOR PIANO 


Piano Solo Arr. by Gregory Stone . .. .50 
Simplified Piano Solo . ....... 


> FOR ACCORDION ar. by Anthony GallaRini . . . . . 50 
JUST OFF THE PRESS 


“Annie Get Your Gun’ 


Selection Arr. by Erik Leidzen 


All the Hits from the Hit Broadway Musical 
>» THEY SAY IT’S WONDERFUL 


> COLONEL BUFFALO BILL 
>» THE GIRL THAT I MARRY 
> I'M AN INDIAN TOO 
>» DOIN’ WHAT COMES NATUR'LLY 
> I GOT THE SUN IN THE MORNING 


Full Band . . ... . $5.00 
Symphonic Band .. . $7.50 


BERN CORPORATION 


YORK 18, Ww. 
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A, ANY a young music teacher, 
beginning his first job has 
been informed that it will be his 
duty to organize and run the school 
dance band along with the march- 
ing band, orchestra, chorus, and 
other musical activities. According 
to his college training, the dance or- 
chestra will practically run_ itself. 
All he needs to do is to assemble 
those students who are interested in 
dance music, give them a couple of 
orchestrations, and let them play. 
Almost any instrumentation will do 
as long as there are a drum, piano, 
violin, saxophone, and perhaps a 
trumpet or trombone. However, for 
some strange reason the orchestra 
does not produce the smooth 
rhythms which one is accustomed to 
hear over the radio, and the student 
dancers, whose supposedly undis- 
criminating ears are expected to ac- 
cept all, complain that they cannot 
dance to the music of their school 
orchestra. The rhythm doesn’t “feel 
right,” and the melody, during those 
brief, fleeting moments when it can 
be recognized at all, sounds stiff and 
distorted. The players themselves 
soon realize that their music is not 
quite what it should be and_ they 
begin to have their doubts regarding 
the ability of their new teacher, who 
seems unable to bring order out of 
chaos. The teacher, on the other 
hand, suddenly realizes that he is 
working in a field that has many un- 
loreseen pitfalls, a field that requires 
specialized training which he has 
not received, and he thinks, with 
some bitterness perhaps, of how this 
phase of his music education was dis- 
missed in college with the casual 
}ronouncement, “Of course you will 
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Teachers and Dance Bands 


HOWARD E. KELLEY 


Should our teachers colleges prepare their students to 


train high school dance bands? The director of instru- 


mental music in the Rahway, New Jersey, High School pre- 


sents his viewpoint. 


be expected to organize a_ school 
dance orchestra, but that will prac- 
tically take care of itself.” 

In failing to offer training in the 
dance music field the teachers col- 
leges are not being quite fair to the 
students whom they are graduating 
as “thorough music educators,” or 
to the students who, in turn, will be 
taught by the products of the higher 
institution. Because of his lack of 
knowledge of this particular field the 
neophyte teacher finds himself los- 
ing prestige with the students, and 
the students are forced to find their 
dance music education in roadhouses, 
dance halls, and so on — the only 
places at the present time where be- 
ginners can gain experience in this 
field. Thus, the teachers colleges find 
themselves in the unique position 
of being the only institutions capable 
of taking the teaching of dance mu- 
sic out of the roadhouses and put- 
ting it where it rightly belongs — in 
the school. 


Two Purposes 


There appear to be two main pur- 
poses in teaching music in the pub- 
lic schools. The primary one is to 
provide all pupils an opportunity 
for a more intimate acquaintance 
with music and thus increase their 
enjoyment of this art. The second- 
ary purpose is to provide specialized 
training for those students who are 
interested in music, either as a pro- 
fession or as a hobby. Speaking in 
terms of instrumental music only, 
how many students enter the con- 
cert field as compared with the num- 
ber that enter the dance field? I do 
not believe that figures are avail- 


able to substantiate the following 
statement, but it seems apparent 
that the majority of students taking 
instrumental music who carry it be- 
yond the secondary level, as either 
a vocation or an avocation, enter 
some phase of the popular dance 
field. But how many of these same 
students are able to acquire their 
specialized knowledge in an accredit- 
ed school? They must learn their 
trade chiefly through the school of 
experience. They must live and as- 
sociate with people like themselves, 
who love their profession but who 
have little education other than that 
required by the state. Is it any won- 
der that professional musicians, as 
a class, are denied that status which 
other musicians enjoy? Their inter- 
ests are limited to their own particu- 
lar field and themselves. Yet it is in- 
evitable that our young music stu- 
dents will seek training outside of 
school music education if the teach- 
ers colleges persist in their belittling 
attitude toward popular dance mu- 
sic. 

Dance music has come a long way 
in the past two decades. From the 
loud, blatant ragtime music of the 
twenties we have evolved the smooth 
symphonic-type dance music of to- 
day, which suggests the style of 
André Kostelanetz, Percy Faith, Paul 
Whiteman, and Morton Gould, No 
one can deny the enjoyment they 
receive from listening to such music, 
nor the contribution this music 
makes to our modern way of living, 
and yet our institutions of higher ed- 
ucation, those same institutions 
whose function it is to train us to 
enjoy the nicer things of life, fail to 

(Continued on page 50) 
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: for an improved performance. 


From the low whisper of subtone to orchestra 
as fortissimo, here 1s a clarinet that gives you a 


full, rich tone in all registers. You have every reason 


to expect an improved performance, because <verything 
¢ about the Boosey and Hawkes 1s new . . . bore 
bell, scale and keywork.. made-to-order 

: combination of all the features you have wanted 
in a fine clarinet! 
. ... for a brighter, livelier tone, 

try this B&H today! 


For the name of your nearest dealer, write iy 
Boosey & Hawkes, 668 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Boosey & Hawkes have loy 
been known for their ingenuit 
and skill in developing music 

instruments of remarkable playia 

qualities They are also intey 
nationally famous for thes 
publication of fine music fi 
orchestra, band, vocal an 
instrumental ensembles 


POWERFUL THROAT REGISTER - A BRIGHTER, LIVELIER TONE MORE CARRYING POWER 


because of size and placement of is yours with a B&H because of in bell tones by virtue of m 
these tone holes, perfectly its new bore Perfect tonal proportions. 
synchronized with the bore balance throughout all registers 


Boosey.,~ Hawkes 


fine clarinets 


silver plated keys, complete in case, priced from $215 to $325 
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‘6 WISH you would drop around 

and hear my clarinets, they 
sound just like violins.” Invitations 
of this sort, promising all manner of 
revelations, are frequently received 
by me and are as frequently refused. 
Other accomplishments of dubious 
value are boastfully proclaimed and 
heralded as feats of ingenuity. When 
discussing instrumentation and lit- 
erature with band men it is occa- 
sionally necessary to remind oneself 
that the subject under discussion is 
the band, not the orchestra. The two 
mediums are so closely related that 
it is sometimes a temptation to de- 
fine the band as “the poor man’s or- 
chestra.” 

Such a definition, although ab- 
surd, points up. the fact that the 
true conception of a band is neither 
understood nor practiced by a con- 
siderable number of educators and 
professional musicians in the field. 

The highly developed facility of 
physically leading a band and men- 
tally conducting an orchestra is often 
exhibited. Tonal values are altered, 
instruments are substituted, music is 
selected, and interpretation is mold- 
ed for the sole purpose of approxi- 
the ideal—the orchestra, 

This writer does not subscribe to 
the theory that the band is inferior 
to the orchestra, or to any other the- 
ory of comparison. On the contrary, 
it is more accurate to say that the 
extent of dissimilarity is the measure 
of success achieved by the band in 
its effort to attain independence. A 
distinct medium, boasting its own in- 
strumentation, literature, and musi- 
cal ideals is the desirable goal. At- 
tainment of this goal is possible only 
when all exponents of the band, in- 
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The Band Is a Band 


PHILIP J. LANG 


A well-known arranger and composer makes a plea for 


the integrity of the band and urges the establishment of 


its identity entirely apart from the orchestra. 


terpreters and creators, have a true 
conception of this medium and 
constantly exercise their critical fac- 
ulties for its perfection. 

It would be ungrateful to fail to 
recognize the tremendous service 
rendered by the orchestra in the for- 
mation of the band. Younger than 
the orchestra by two hundred years, 
the band has attained a proportion- 
ally greater degree of development. 
Its ensemble is by no means perfect, 
nor is the orchestra, but the basic 
fundamentals are established, and 
developments are constantly being 
suggested. The initial growth of the 
band was hastened by the example 
of the orchestra as a guide. Entire 
principles, mechanics, _ literature, 
and ideals were borrowed from the 
orchestra to found this new medium. 


Main Purposes 


However, this imitation of the or- 
chestra has reached a point of di- 
minishing returns. It was a means to 
an end, not an end in itself; it has 
ceased to be an asset and has become 
a distinct liability. This is the time 
for the band to take stock of its 
gains and pursue its destiny as an 
independent medium of music. 

This proposed emancipation of the 
band necessitates, first, a critical ex- 
amination of its mechanical facili- 
ties. As the whole is equal to the 
sum of its parts, so the band as a 
medium is equal to the balance of 
its instrumentation. Here the pic- 
ture, at present, is not too hopeful. 
The forces at work seeking to intro- 
duce new instruments and eliminate 
others are seemingly motivated by a 
desire to approximate more closely 


the orchestral tone. Objection to the 
heaviness of the tuba quality is re- 
sulting in the addition of one or 
more string basses in the band. A 
proper representation of bassoons 
and bass clarinets, true band instru- 
ments, would obviate the need for 
this addition. The introduction of 
cellos is motivated by a desire to 
soften and mellow the _baritone- 
euphonium tone. A sufficient num- 
ber of alto and bass clarinets, prop- 
erly used, would accomplish the 
same purpose. Now that the string 
bass and cello have been absorbed, 
why slight the viola? 

Expulsions are the result of simi- 
lar strategy. The E} clarinet has a 
harsh tone and its intonation does 
leave something to be desired. The 
popular, and quite general, practice 
is to justify its elimination by aug- 
menting the flute section. In rein- 
forcing and extending the upper 
register of the Bh clarinets this in- 
strument has great value, and this 
writer has never scored for the Eh 
clarinet as a flute of another color. 

The band is suffering another 
blow to its individuality in the al- 
most complete elimination of the 
Fliigelhorn. Scarcely known to Amer- 
ican bands, this instrument is being 
relegated to oblivion without a fair 
trial in the present instrumentation. 

If the above examples are not in- 
dicative of a retrogression in band 
development, then perhaps the oc- 
casional flagrant handling of the 
present instrumentation will com- 
plete the picture. Many school bands 
of sixty players boast (?) of twelve 
to eighteen trumpets and cornets. 
Under these circumstances an at- 
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For Violin And Piano 


Copyright 1943 by Carl Fischer Inc., N. Y. 
International Copyright Secured 


Whatever you seek in music—from methods for teaching to marches 
and mazurkas—you will find in the extensive Carl Fischer catalog, 
The following works are representative of the type cf material 
and wide variety we offer. 


RHYTHMIC FOUNDATION 
THROUGH DRUMMING 


Louis G. Wersen 


This book will develop a rhythmic foundaiion and 
teach the student to read music accurately at sight 
2 by stressing the counting of time and developing a 
recognition of rhythmic figures. It contains in- 
structions for all basic drum strokes which can be 
practiced with specially selected Victor Records 
listed in the book. 75 


YOUNG'S ELEMENTARY METHOD 
For Trumpet (2 Vols.) For Trombone (Bass Clef) 


Courses of instruction by Lucille E. Young for in. 
dividuals or classes covering the first grades and 
including studies, melodic solo material, arrange. 
ments for up to four instruments, and photographic 
illustrations of correct positions. Each 1.00 


“ed THE CARL FISCHER BASIC METHODS 


Violin—Rohner and Barbakoff 

Viola (First Position}—Sopkin 

Violoncello, (Books | and |/)—Marcelli 
String Bass, (Books | and |1)}—Marcelli 
— Flute— Van Vactor and Kitti 


Oboe—Carey 


Clarinet (Albert and Boehm Systems)—Liegl 
Eb Alto (Mellophone)—Hindsley 

French Horn—Henning 
Cornet—Hindsley 


A series of Modern Methods for Individual and Class Instruction 


Baritone — Hindsley 
Trombone — Roberts 
Eb Tuba — Hindsley 
BBb Bass—Hindsley 
Drum—Berryman 


each book .75 


CHORAL ARRANGEMENTS 
af Peter J. Wilhousky 
cy Battle Hymn of the Republic, SSATTBB with 


with piano acc. 18 
oy Carol of the Bells, Leontovich, SAB, SATB, 

A SSA, TTBB, (A Cap.) each 15 
2 Cossack Call, Nischinsky, SATB (piano ad lib) .18 
i, SSA (piano ad lib) .16 
a In Solemn Silence, |ppolitof-lvanof, SATB 

(A Cap.), SSA (piano ad lib) each .15 


DEVELOPING 
Qu! RHYTHMIC FIGUR' 


CTION 
VERY & SELE! 
TALENT 

DRUMMING TE 


TROUBADOURS 
Mae Nightingale 


A collection of four part choruses suitable for all 
occasions and designed as a basic text to mee 
exacting requirements of all types of adolescent 
voices. Careful consideration has been given to 
the alto tenor whose voice is changing and whose 
range is limited, enabling him to continue singing 
with the group. 2 volumes, each .73 
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OUR OWN ORCHESTRA FOLIO 
Selected and Arranged by Lorrain E. Watters 


OD 14 compositions chosen from a wide range of musical 


ss Clef) literature, and arranged for elementary and junior 
y for in. high schools. Parts, each .40, Conductor .75 
des and 

OUR FAMOUS FAVORITES 

FOR ORCHESTRA 


C. Paul Herfurth 


A collection containing some of the better known 
masterpieces of orchestral literature simplified for 
use by High School orchestras. 


- Hindsley 
Parts, each .50, Conductor 1.00 


— Roberts 
- Hindsley 
—Hindsley 


rryman 


FIRST CONCERT BAND BOOK 
Harold M. Johnson 


A collection of 28 progressive and original com- 
positions for the first year band. 
Parts, each .35, Conductor .75 


THE BAND ON PARADE 


Raymond Francis Dvorak 


le for all 
to meel 


Jolescent 
given tof A cloth-bound volume of great assistance to band 


.d whose directors who are meeting present day demands. 
> singing]! Points out the innumerable and valuable benefits 
each 754° a Marching Band, as distinguished from other 
musical units, and includes complete discussions of 
ormations and maneuvers. 2.00 


FOR ORCHESTRA 


MUSIC OF OUR TIME 
Selected, Edited and Arranged 
by Karl D. Van Hoesen 
12 orchestral compositions by representative Amer- 


ican contemporaries suitable for performance by 
school and college orchestras. 


Parts, each .75, Conductor 1.50 


OUR DIRECTORS ORCHESTRA FOLIO 
C. Paul Herfurth 
Compiled from the recommendations of over 200 
musical directors in high schools and colleges 


throughout the country this collection contains 17 
of the best loved selections. 


Parts, each .50, Conductor 1.00 


BASIC BAND BOOK 
Clifford P. Lillya 


30 original compositions for beginning bands. The 
material is offered for use in developing individual 
and ensemble technique. 

Parts, each .35, Conductor 1.25 


THE BATON IN MOTION 
Adolph W. Otterstein 


This book gives the student a conducting technique 
through photographic presentation of the skills 
involved together with material for practice. 1.25 


From 
Down East Suite, Douglas Moore 
For Violin And Piano (or Orch.) 
Si bea Copyright 1946 by Carl Fischer, Inc., N. Y. 
International Copyright Secured 


CARL FISCHER 


Cooper Square, N. Y. 3. 119 W.5 
on Chicago Dallas 


7 St.,N. Y. 19 
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ITHIN the past few years the 
accordion has made astonish- 
ing headway in establishing itself 
alongside other instruments such as 
the piano, the harp, and the organ 
as a vehicle of expression. 
There has been some question by 
a few skeptics concerning whether 
or not the accordion was a legitimate 
musical instrument. Thus far, I have 
never been able to get a concrete 
opinion from any of the musical in- 
telligentsia on this subject. This led 
me to conclude that these critics have 
never given enough thought to the 
possibilities of the accordion or 
delved into its literature, and also 
that they have never heard a true 
artist perform on this instrument. 
Some of those who are inclined to 
speak disparagingly of the accordion, 
think of it as a sort of toy. It is true 
that the little 12-bass accordion has 
been especially constructed for chil- 
dren, which is also true of the half- 
size violin; but neither of these in- 
struments can be rightfully termed 
a toy or in any sense non-musical. 
Naturally, we occasionally meet a 
person who does not particularly 
care for the tonal color of the ac- 
cordion. There are also those who 
do not like string music and some 
who do not like to hear brasses. How- 
ever, such distaste for tonal color 
does not give anyone the right to 
condemn any single instrument or 
combination of instruments. The 
120- or 140-bass accordion, in the 
hands of a skilled performer, can be 
played in an interesting and artistic 
manner and provide music that is 
as pleasant to listen to as that of 
any other instrument. 
One often hears the remarks that 
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Accordion Establishes Itself. 


F. HENRI KLICKMANN 


An authority in the field of music for the accordion, Mr. 


Klickman outlines the growing importance of this instru- 


ment in “serious” music. 


the accordion is limited, Limited in 
what respect, its tonal compass? If 
that is the case then every other in- 
strument is limited because it is im- 
possible to play a clarinet solo on 
the violin unless it is written within 
the compass of the latter. This ap- 
plies to all instruments, which brings 
us to the subject of transcription. 
When transcribing an_ orchestral 
work for piano or a string quartet 
for wood-wind, and so on, the in- 
tention is not to make it: sound ex- 
actly like the work as originally 
written but merely to make it as 
playable as possible by retaining the 
melody, harmony, and rhythm. Of 
course it might be necessary to make 
a few changes in the general arrange- 
ment so as not to exceed the limits 
of the instrument or instruments 
for which the transcription is in- 
tended. With regard to the accor- 
dion, it might be said that almost all 
piano music can be transcribed for 
it. When intelligently handled by 
expert arrangers, those who know 
the mechanism and _ possibilities of 
the accordion, the ultimate result of 
such transcriptions is truly amazing. 

Perhaps those who speak of the 
limitations of the accordion refer to 
the bass (left hand) section. Here 
again I might add that in the hands 
of a skilled performer, some of the 
most difficult left-hand passages can 
be overcome by rearrangement with- 
out distorting the original or in- 
tended effect. For that matter, the 
bass section is fairly complete, with 
its single basses, major, minor, sev- 
enth, and diminished chords. With 
certain combinations of these chord 
buttons, a great many altered and 
extended chords are possible. The 


only exception is the augmented 
chord, for which the right hand can 
substitute. 

Some years ago, when the accor- 
dion first began to achieve popular- 
ity, there was very little published 
music available for it. There were 
several reasons for this. First, there 
were not enough capable arrangers 
to transcribe piano compositions for 
the accordion; second, there were 
very few publishers who would take 
a chance on getting out accordion 
music, because of its limited sale; 
third, there were not enough artists 
appearing before the public who 
could popularize the accordion mu- 
sic. Now, however, the story is much 
more cheerful, since the accordion 
has undergone many mechanical im- 
provements and much better instru- 
ments are being manufactured. 
Then, too, thousands of new com- 
positions and arrangements ex: 
ploited by the leading artists are 
being published each year. 

I mention below a few of the 
world’s foremost virtuosi who have 
contributed greatly to the popular- 
ity of the accordion and who have 
demonstrated to the satisfaction of 
some of the musical-minded people 
that the accordion deserves bona fide 
recognition in connection with our 
leading orchestras: Magnante, Fro- 
sini, Gaviani, Deiro, Biviano, Galla- 
Rini, Sedlon, Nunzio, Arcari, Yale, 
Rossi, Sorosoto, Billotti, and Iorio. 

Charles Magnante, who has been 
heralded by many as an accordionist 
without a peer, has proved beyond a 
shadow of doubt that, in capable 
hands, the most serious music of the 
masters can be given an artistic 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Edited by HUGO FREY 


ldeal for Summer Camps and Summer Schools / 


Outstanding favorites everywhere . . . because these books contain the best copyrights from the 
catalogs of Robbins, Feist and Miller . . . bound in colorful ‘‘Duro-Style”’ covers for lasting use... 
published in handy compact editions . . . proven successes with every singing group . , . many 
songs are arranged for four-part male and mixed voices as well as for piano and voice. 


ALL- AMERICAN SONG BOOK 


155 Songs—No other book contains such an abundance of America's 
most popular copyrights. Compiled by Joseph E. Maddy and W. Otto 
Miessner, it includes Moonlight And Roses, When | Grow Too Old To 
Dream, Marching Along Together, Anchors Aweigh, etc. 


Geoffrey O’Hara GOLDEN TREASURY SONG BOOK 


154 Songs—An unusual book with special sections devoted to ‘‘Barber 
Shop Harmony"’ arrangements and responsive readings. Includes Give 
A Man A Horse He Can Ride, Whispering, Charmaine, Peggy O'Neil 
and other favorites. 


AMERICA SINGS 


188 Songs—A national favorite that has sold over one million copies. 
Includes patriotic songs, hymns, folk tunes, spirituals and many copy- 
righted standard successes including I'm Always Chasing Rainbows, 
Pagan Love Song, When The Moon Comes Over The Mountain, 
Singin’ In The Rain, etc. 


Kate Smith’s HYMNS FOR THE HOME 


114 Hymns—A remarkable collection of the world’s most famous 
hymns, of every faith and religious group of the western world. In- 
cludes copyrighted favorites such as The Old Rugged Cross, In The 
Garden, Brighten The Corner Where You Are, Shepherd Show Me 
How To Go and others such as The Eastern Gate, God of Our 
Fathers, etc. 


Price 50c each 


Write for FREE booklet describing all Robbins Pocket-Size Song Books> 
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The Singing Way to World Fellowship 


MARIUS AND IONE HANSOME 


Dr. and Mrs. Hansome, of Lewis and Clark College, Port- 
land, Oregon, advocate more music that will develop a 
“One-World” feeling. 


HE time has come for poets 

and musicians to get together 
to create poetry and song for world 
fellowship. From a planetary point 
of view we can no longer justify the 
singing of nationalistic songs and 
hymns of the past, such as Deutsch- 
land, Deutschland Uber Alles, God 
Save the King, Rule Britannia, and 
songs which play up the idea, “my 
country, right or wrong.” 

The new world that is crying for 
delivery is one in which the nations 
feel like members of a big family 
and in which each separate nation 
nurtures its peculiar treasures and 
gifts for the general good and the 
admiration and emulation of other 
peoples. Such a world will make his- 
torical, not to say archaic, much for- 
merly insular repertoire of music 
and poetry. Chauvinistic songs and 
poems, once required singing and 
reading in the classrooms, must be 
replaced or rewritten in the light 
and warmth of current needs. People 


must be induced to take larger views: 


a reality for the coming generation. 

Since human beings live primarily 
in their feelings, songs and poetry 
are an efficacious means by which to 
extend the radius of human sym- 
pathy and solidarity. Let our living 
poets and composers overcome their 
preoccupation with esoteric  tech- 
nique and nebulous non-objectivity. 
Let them ask each other, How can 
we promote the fellowship of kin- 
dred minds? How can we build to- 
ward universal kinship? 

Among the shortcomings of the 
masses today are their cultural im- 
poverishment and their mediocre 
taste. The music and lyrics which 
the masses sing are almost wholly 
of a patriotic, religious, or romantic 
nature—narrow, limited, and sensual 
in emotional appeal. How often one 
hears a casual group sing with only 
the ordinary, sterile hymns in com- 
mon. 

Patriotism is a form of group feel- 
ing, and in a healthy, rational state 
is commendable. Musicians and 
poets can help to expand or con- 
tract that feeling. Indeed, the emo- 
tion that we wish to awaken depends 
upon the manner in which we di- 
rect it toward a great social purpose. 
For, as we have seen to our sorrow in 
two world wars, music and poetry 
can be used to promote either good 
or evil. Behold nations that gave us 
classical music engaging in fratri- 
cidal extermination! Music as an in- 
ternational art can serve a noble 
cause when embodied with great 
humanitarian poetry and purpose 
that are expressed in daily behavior. 

Love of country is one of the 
noblest emotions of man, but in 
large areas of the world it has 


if the One World ideal is to become been perverted. That erstwhile feel- 
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ing of attachment to locality was 
twisted and corrupted into a carica- 
ture, a profanation of humaneness. 
Ibsen bitingly satirized self-sufficiency 
in the oft-quoted line, “To thyself 
be enough.” And again, “That man 
is strongest who stands alone.” We 
have witnessed — at immeasurable 
cost — the madness of men with such 
schizoid ideas. 

An awareness of belonging to- 
gether is one necessary step toward 
the achievement of a consentience 
among mankind. Large responsibil- 
ity for creating that awareness rests 
not only upon the poets and musi- 
cians, but upon the schoolteachers, 
the parents, and the public policy 
makers; in fact, upon all who are 
closely associated with the upbring- 
ing of youth. 

Youth must be prepared with a 
new interpretation and feeling for 
a world of change. The answers to 
the problems of the world we live in 
are not to be found in the back of 
the book as in the case of arithme- 
tic texts. They must be worked out » 
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in the cooperative activities of daily 
living together. Schoolteachers must 
purge the old books of irrelevant 
matter. School curricula still select 
poetry and music and _ literature 
which are expressed in the language 
of a decadent culture. (Decadent in 
the sense that its ruling class was 
unable to forge the wider and strong- 
er social bonds demanded by the 
times, and its educational system un- 
able to produce human personalities 
who were adapted to work for the 
common good.) 

The nascent world-minded culture 
does not mean a complete break 
with tradition. The cultural herit- 
age always intervenes between the 
past, present, and future. No, not a 
severance but a progressive develop- 
ment in which the emphasis is upon 
the enhancement of the democratiz- 
ing process and the growth of love 
and comradeship. 

One of the great problems which 
the creative artist will face in devel- 
oping an art that is founded upon 
world fellowship is how to stimulate 
and warm the souls of vast mul- 
titudes of human beings. Music can 
effect a grand thaw wherever frigid- 
ity, social distance, aloofness, and 
reticence tend to resist the growth of 
otherism, But the growth points will 
not get excited by abstract tech- 
nique, by virtuosity, or by jazzy ano- 
dynes. Highly technical performance 
may please the learned esthete, but 
it is usually unintelligible to the 
masses, therefore decadent in effect. 

The Scandinavian People’s Col- 
leges exemplify the value of mean- 
ingful poetry and melodious song. 
In those renowned folk high schools 
every class opens and closes with an 
appropriate song. The Danes love to 
sing. In normal times Denmark pro- 
duces thousands of lyrics annually. 
Indeed, the soul of Denmark can be 
sensed through its lyrics and music. 
Note also, that Denmark excels in 
cooperation! 

The call today is to poets and 
composers who are attuned to the 
needs, wants, and aspirations of the 
living. We must encourage them, 
for bards and musicians need an 
audience, and the greater the bard, 
the greater is his need for a great 
audience, as Whitman observed. Our 
schools have been diligent in the 
conservation and _ transmission of 
antiquarianism but egregiously negli- 

(Continued on page 57) 
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A New Collection of Folk Tunes 
FOURTEEN FOLK TUNES for YOUNG MEN 


from 
America, Austria, England, French Canada, 
Germany, Ireland, Russia, Scotland, Sicily, 
Slovakia, Sweden and Wales 
Arranged for 3 Part Male Chorus (TBB) 


by CHANNING LEFEBVRE 
00 


A Unique Collection of Two-Part Songs 


THE GALAXY JUNIOR CHORUS BOOK 


Containing an excellent selection of 
material, superbly arranged for SA 
by KATHERINE K. DAVIS 


There are 31 choruses. including American and European 
Folk Songs and choruses for Festival occasions 


$1.25 


Instrumental Ensembles and Solos 

Violins I and II, Viola, °Cello and Bass 

with optional Piano 
THE CHARTERHOUSE SUITE—by R. Vaughan Williams 
Score $2.50 Strings, each .50 
with optional Organ 
THREE PIECES, Op. 67—by Thomas F. Dunhill 
Score $2.00 Strings, each .35 Organ $1.50 
Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, Horn and Basson 


SUITE MINIATURE—POLDOWSKI—transc. by Georges Barrére 
Score $1.25 Score and Parts $2.00 


Flute Transcriptions by Georges Barrere 


BADINERIE Bach .60 PASSEPIED Gretry .60 
POLONAISE Bach .60 SARABAND Rameau .60 
AIR DE BALLET (Ascanio) Saint-Saens .60 


Cadenzas by Georges Barrere jor the 


FLUTE CONCERTO in D major (K. 394) Mozart .60 
FLUTE CONCERTO in G major (K. 313) 


All of these are obtainable 
for inspection on approval 


PLEASE NOTE OUR NEW ADDRESS 


Garaxy Cusic Corporation 


50 West 24th Street New York 10, N. Y. 
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Art 


in Action: A Way of Working 


HELEN G. BAKER, DEBORAH HUNT, RUTH W. JONES, 
MURIEL E. LOGAN, AND MARGARET R. 


WHITE 


The results of a community of effort in the arts are de- 


scribed by five members of the staff* of Horace Mann- 


Lincoln School, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


ATE in March, 1946, after the 

basketball season closed 
and before baseball had begun, the 
students in grades ten, eleven, and 
twelve in the Horace Mann-Lincoln 
School presented High and Wide!, 
an original musical comedy which 
had grown out of their work in the 
related fields of dance, music, and 
drama. The production was a radi- 
cal innovation even in a_ school 
where theater, music, and the dance 
were already a fully developed part 
of the curriculum. Previously, dra- 
matic productions had alternated in 
emphasis on the three areas involved. 
Straight dramatic plays such as Our 
Town, Winterset, and Macbeth had 
been given. Musical groups had sung 
operettas and an original cantata. 
The girls’ dance classes annually pro- 
duced a dance program in which 
original student compositions were 
performed. 

At all times, of course, the three 
departments worked cooperatively. 
Staff members assisted with one an- 
other’s projects, the year’s work was 
dovetailed so that emphasis in the 
various areas was evenly divided, 
and the students at each age level 
were given opportunity for expres- 
sion in each medium. Often the 
working out of this plan called for 
large unified projects—usually at a 
single class level—to which all the 
arts contributed. 


* Cooperation on the part of teachers as 
well as students is essential to the successful 
development of a project such as the one 
described here. Miss Baker was responsible 
for music; Miss Hunt for music and dance; 
Miss Jones for dance; Miss Logan for art; 
and Miss White for drama. This article is 
presented in two parts; Part II appearing 
in the May-June issue. 


Note: Reprinted from Teachers College 
Record, Vol. 48, No. 2, November, 1946. 
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Such a project was the ninth 
grade’s production of their dramatic 
adaptation of John Brown’s Body. 
For this play, which they called 
Freedom Song, they wrote incidental 
music and composed two dances. 
They also wrote their script in their 
theater arts class and designed and 
built the required stage sets in the 
art room. The production was an 
exciting one, It established the prece- 
dent that the students could express 
ideas in parallel art media and fuse 
them into a unified and effective 
whole. High and Wide!, which was 
in large part carried out by students 
who had had the Freedom Song ex- 
perience, was an outgrowth and fur- 
ther development of this concept of 
the fusion of the arts which none of 
us had previously tried or seen tried 
elsewhere. 


Germination of an Idea 


It all began in the spring plan- 
ning session when the staff was draw- 
ing up a program of productions for 
the following year. Time was being 
allotted for the dance, music, drama, 
and so on. “How about tackling a 
completely creative piece of work to 
be developed simultaneously in all 
areas?” someone suggested. This 
evoked many questions, “You mean 
for the major, all-school produc- 
tion?” After working with material 
written by Wilder, Shakespeare, Ib- 
sen, and Benet, would the students 
be satisfied with anything they could 
write? “Who would write the script?” 
“Do we have musical talent to com- 
pose the songs?” “How would the 
dances fit in?” Everything would 
have to be subordinated to unity of 
effect, we decided. All agreed that it 
would be the most exciting produc- 
tion yet if we could do it. Why 


couldn’t we? At least we were eager 
to try. That it should be written in 
the modern idiom and should ex- 
press the students’ feelings about 
their “now” was the consensus of the 
staff. So it was decided. We would 
attempt the following year to de- 
velop a musical dance drama, origi- 
nal in all its aspects, which would 
make a statement about life in our 
times and utilize for its expression 
the techniques of current day musi- 
cal comedy. Thus our project was 
born. 

In the autumn the students were 
acquainted with the idea. They were 
fascinated with the problem at once 
and never lost their enthusiasm for 
it, though some of the staff had mo- 
ments of doubt until the last costume 
was packed away, recordings were 
made of the songs, and the chore- 
ography was jotted down in perma- 
nent form. At graduation time—the 
play had been given in March—the 
tunes still drifted out of open class- 
room doors at noontime or after 
school. 

This, then, was an idea which ger- 
minated in the heads of the staff but 
which fell on such fertile soil in the 
felt need of the students for such an 
experience that its growth and flow- 
ering seemed almost spontaneous. 


Writers Take Over 


The advanced theater arts class, 
composed of eleventh and twelfth 
grade students, undertook to write 
the script. If they were successful in 
producing a play of quality, dance, 
music, and stage design would be 
undertaken and the result would be- 
come the major dramatic production 
of the season. The objective, the 
group decided, was to plan a play in 
which dance, music, stage design, 
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the commercial user music... 


The American Society of Composers, Authors and Pub- 
lishers was founded thirty-two years ago to protect the 
public performance of its members’ musical compositions. 
The passing years have brought great growth, not only 
in the membership of the Society, but in the ASCAP 
repertoire which today is the most representative catalog 
of all American music. 


Today, the Society is proud to offer the commercial user 


of music, through its licensing program, this comprehensive 
repertoire by the foremost authors and composers of 
America. Without an ASCAP, every organization or enter- 
prise which uses music would be obliged to contact individual 
copyright owners to obtain permission to use their copy- 
right works. That such a chaotic situation does not exist is 
due in part to the Society. With an ASCAP license, the music 


that means most to America is immediately available. 


The American Society of Composers, Authors and Publishers 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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and dialogue would blend to project 
a theme of some depth and evoke a 
genuine emotional response in the 
audience. They were stacking their 
effort up against the memory of an 
incredibly fine performance of Peer 
Gynt, which had been given as the 
all-school production the year be- 
fore. A small order, but the young 
are not without confidence in their 
abilities! 

The present state of musical com- 
edy came under discussion and as 
most of the students had seen a num- 
ber of the current Broadway musi- 
cals, they were able to add their own 
critical views from firsthand observa- 
tion. The class decided to go as a 
group to see Dark of the Moon in 
order to have some single play with 
which all were familiar as a_ basis 
for discussion. 

Out of this study the decision 
evolved to write about the here and 
now. The class was interested, as the 
staff had been the spring before, in 
an interpretation of the life about 
them, presented in the present-day 
idiom which fuses dance, music, 
drama, and stage design into the 
dramatic form which we call musical 
comedy, Neither we nor the students 
meant by that what Victor Herbert 
meant when he wrote The Red Mill 
—a story with songs and dances 
added for a variety of effect. We 
were secking with Rodgers, Ham- 
merstein, Kern, and Agnes de Mille 
for a new form in which music and 
dance, equally with the script, would 
forward the psychological and emo- 
tional development of the play. 

For a time it seemed wise to search 
for a story which we might adapt to 
our uses, as Green Grow the Lilacs 
and Liliom had been developed into 
Oklahoma! and Carousel  respec- 
tively. These two musicals and Show 
Boat, we felt, were invested with a 
dramatic power not commonly pres- 
ent in musical comedy. We wanted 
our musical to be like them, but we 
weren't sure we could write like 
Riggs or Molnar or Ferber. So we 
read a great many American folk 
plays and stories looking for a locale 
that interested us, a story that held 
our attention, characters which we 
felt it within our power to interpret. 
Nothing seemed just right, and more 
and more forcefully the idea took 
hold of the group that the only satis- 
factory answer would be a com- 
pletely original script in which they, 
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the students, could make a statement 
about their immediate environment 
—New York City. 

In the early writing conferences 
all members of the arts staff who 
were to be involved visited and con- 
tributed to the setting up of the 
plan. It helped to be able to consult 
with the authorities on possible ways 
of using the dance or the extent to 
which it was practical to contemplate 
musical development of the theme. 
Throughout the period of writing, 
moreover, contact was established 
and maintained between the various 
student groups—glee club members 
dropped in to try to help with the 
script, aspiring composers watched 
the dance groups to learn their ways 
of working and the kind of music 
suitable for them, and members of 
the theater arts group conferred fre- 
quently with dancers and composers. 
This interchange of ideas gave to 
students and _ staff alike a common 
ground of understanding from which 
to explore patterns and a growing 
sense of parallelism in design which 
would develop in the various areas. 

The New York scene having been 
decided upon as the locale from 
which the play was to grow, students 
began bringing in all manner of 
materials—pictures, plays, clippings, 
music, short stories—anything which 
stimulated them and provoked mus- 
ings about the city. All agreed that 
many characters and shifting scenes 
were essential to portray the variety 
of living which went on within the 
city’s limits, Saroyan’s Subway Cir- 
cus suggested that the drama could 
be played out entirely underground. 
L, a short play by Leopold Atlas, 
which begins at dawn with a milk- 
man and a cop on a city corner and 
runs through the hours of the day 
and night suggesting the flow of the 
city life over the pavements, offered 
a pattern that might be elaborated. 
For some time the class thought of 
centering the action in a corner hot 
dog stand, for there part of the city 
is living and there we could be near 
its heart. 

Soon it became apparent that a 
story must be found into which to 
blend the varying moods of the city. 
Each student in the group—there 
were fifteen—brought in a rough sce- 
nario. One boy’s contribution was 
“A Theological Fantasy.” It began: 

John McGurney was lost. Hopelessly lost. 
The gliding vultures had been watching 
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him hungrily as he staggered in wide aim- 
less circles. The heat burned its way up 
from the soles of his feet to his mind and 
his eyes saw nothing but the dunes of sand, 
parched waves of a petrified ocean. 


It was concerned with a man search- 
ing for his soul, and it never men- 
tioned New. York. Its quality and 
power were at once evident to the 
group, however, and they seized from 
it as the theme of their play a lonely 
man at first overpowered by the im- 
mensity of the city, but who, upon 
finding his niche and becoming 
part of New York life, discovers it to 
be friendly and embracing. 

The development of this idea was 
next undertaken by individual mem- 
bers of the class. Now the problem 
arose of determining why the hero 
should be entering the city at the 
time of the play. Obviously an old 
city dweller would already have 
made his adjustment to its demands. 
A country lad seeking his fortune 
was rejected as too trite, an itinerant 
fortune teller as too bizarre, a con- 
vict in search of a pawn shop as not 
likely to enlist the sympathy of the 


audience. A soldier returning from * 


overseas was finally accepted as 
timely and not too difficult to char- 
acterize. 

A third beginning was made, this 
time to find a plot concerned with a 
ionely soldier engaged in some sort 
of search which would lead him 
through the physical maze of the 
city and into an understanding of its 
nature, The quality of the play was 
as yet undetermined. Depending 
upon its treatment, it could turn to 
satire, romance, psychological study, 
or sheer fantasy. Tragedy, the class 
agreed, was out, for to them New 
York was gay, exciting, and warm. 

The class decided to choose the 
most intriguing scenario turned in 
and to write the dialogue of the 
play from it. The scenario they chose 
opens as follows: 

The silhouette of New York rises behind 
the bow of a docked troop transport. It is 
night and the set is dimly lit, but even in 
the darkness it is easy to perceive that the 
scene is out of focus. The perspective is 
wrong and gives a sense of exaggerated 
angles. It is a world of fantasy and dream. 
In this opening dream scene Dave, 
the returning hero, imagines his re- 
cepuon in New York. The mayor 
and the city fathers are there to 
greet him. A beautiful girl rushes 
into his arms. He is given a huge 
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| CHORAL MUSIC OF DISTINCTION 


For “the Best” in recent choral releases, review 


the following outstanding Hoffman S ditions 


MIXED VOICES (SATB) 
(unless otherwise stated) 
Fog (An .15 
Here in This House—Beethoven-Howorth .20 
I Hear America Singing—Eastman 
(8 pts.) .20 
In the Gloaming—Arr. Howorth (7 pts.) .15 
The Jolly Farmer—Elliott.. .15 
© Chillun, You'd Better Believe—Clark 
(8 pts.) 
Oh, to Sea-——Eastham (8 pts.)....... 
Praise Ye the Lord—Tchesnokoff-Howorth .15 
To Thee, I'm 
When Grandma Danced—Mozart-Christie .15 


TREBLE VOICES (SSA) 


The Barn Dance—Elliott. -20 
Comin’ Thro’ the Rye—Arr. Howorth.... .20 
The Jolly .15 
The Night Has A Thousand Eyes 
-—Christie 12 
Oh! Dear, What Can the Matter Be? 
—Warren 
The Silver Ring—Chaminade-Howorth..... .12 
Snow Adventure—Elliott. 
Tree Sil Lenz-Hoffman -16 
Velvet Shoes—Evans. iS 
Woodwinds—Evans .20 


MEN'S VOICES (TTBB) 


Let Me Wander Not Unseen—Handel........ .12 


Night Run—Palmer Clark. -20 
Ride of the Cossacks—Howorth. 
Roadways—Clark 15 


The Roamer—Thomas. 1S 
Somebody Callin‘ My Name 

—Arr. Howorth 1S 


“To be certain with each 


rise of curtain, give a 
ALL BOYS 
Peanuts and Pennies........... Grade School .60 
Treasure Island... Grade or Jr. H. 1.00 
ALL GIRLS 
Beauty Contest H.S. 1.00 
Big Day (One Act) H.S. .75 
CLASSIC FOLK LORE FOR THE GRADES 
Adventures of Pinocchio. -75 
Cinderella's Slipper 
Evangeline (Cantata).............. Grade or J.H. .75 
The Magic Beanstalk. Py 
Magic Piper .75 
Rip Van Winkle -75 
Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs......... 1.00 
Tom Sawyer or Jr. H. 1.00 
Treasure Island or Jr. H. 1.00 
COSTUME EXTRAVAGANZAS 
An Old Spanish Custom H.S. 1.50 
Belle of Bagdad H.S. 1.50 
Bitter-sweet Anne H.S. 1.50 
Hats Off! H.S. 1.25 
Grade or Jr. H. 1.00 
Scrucy Hollandaise Jr. H. 1.00 
White Gypsy or Jr. H. 1.00 


FAMOUS COMPOSERS 
An Old Kentucky Garden (Foster)....H.S. 1.25 
White Gypsy (Brahms)......Grade or J.H. 1.00 


MARIONETTE SHOW 
Punch and Judy—Grant-Schaefer..Grade_ .75 


MINSTREL SHOW 
Georgia Jubilee Minstrel. 1.25 


| 


Hoffman Operetta!” 


MODERN HIGH SCHOOL HITS 


And It Rained—Clark and Lee................. 1.25 
Ask The Professor—Clark and Lee... 1.25 


An Old Spanish Custom—Clark 1.50 
Jerry of Jericho 1.50 
Magazine Princess—Clark and Lee.......... 1.25 
Oh Doctor!—Clark and 1.50 
Top The 1.25 


Words and Music—Horswell and Lee..... 1.50 
ONE ACT SKETCHES 


Send For Aphais .75 
Shooting Stars H.S. .75 
AMERICAN PROGRAMS [U. S. History) 
Achiev t Grade or Jr. H. .75 
Around The World (International 

Festival) 1.00 
Boston Tea Party H.S. 1.00 
Hats Off! H.S. 1.25 


Liberty Lane............... Grade or Jr. H. 1.00 
Old Ironsides. Grade or Jr. H. 1.00 
Paul Revere’s Ride (Cantata)......Grades .60 


PRIMARY GRADES 


Early Bird Catches The Worm... By 
Honey Pirates--Grant-Schaeter +75 
Land of Dreams Came True.incccccccmnene +75 
Lazy Town (or all 


Palace Of Carel Shields. 75 
Peep Show Park—Grant-Schaefer. 
Polly Make-Believe (or all grades)... .75 
Station Cloudville (or all grades) .. 1.00 


ST. PATRICK'S DAY 
Days O’ Kerry Dancing.....Grade or Jr. H. 1.00 
Merrie Land O’ Magic.........Grade School .75 


“BEST BY TEST" 
On Approval Copies Promptly Sent 


THE RAYMOND A. HOFFMAN CO. 


School Music Publishers 


509 SOUTH WABASH AVE. 


CHICAGO 5, ILL 
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theritag presents: 


‘Favorites of the 


SG, ymphony Hall 


These piano solo reductions retain 
much of the orchestral color. Instru- 
mental indications are included 
throughout. $1 each. 


Peter and the Wolf 


Prokofieff 

The Moldau Smetana 
Fingal’s Cave Overture 

Mendelssohn 


Russlan and Ludmilla 
Overture. Glinka 


The Beethoven Overtures 


(Leonore No. 3, Coriolanus 
and Egmont) 


and 


FOUR HAND DUETS 


Heritage makes available some of 
the finest of the original classies for 
students and music lovers. 
W. A. Mozart 
Sonata in Bb, K. 358....75¢ 
Sonata in D, K. 381 ....75¢ 


Franz Schubert 
Dances by Schubert....75c 


Robert Schumann 
Pictures from the East...$1 


and 


TWO PIANO ALBUMS 
OF GREAT INTEREST 


A TREASURY OF THE 
PIANO SONATA 


This book includes selected move- 
j| ments from the outstanding sonatas 
from Scarlatti to Shostakovitch. $1. 


A TREASURY OF EASY 
CLASSICS 


A representative collection embrac- 
ing 41 easier pieces by the great fig- 
ures of musical literature from Bach 
to Grieg. $1. 


These works are available 
at your dealer. 


HERITAGE 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS INC. 
47 W. 63rd St., New York 23, N. Y. 
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medal and handed a golden key to 
the city. The crowd hails him and 
bears him off to show him New 
York! 

When Dave awakens, reality is dif- 
ferent. The ship he is on docks, but 
there is no welcoming committee 
and the girl he had expected to meet 
him is not there. Dave, it seems, and 
a stenographer named Kitty Miller 
have fallen in love by V-mail with- 
out having seen each other. Dave has 
sent Kitty his picture but she, think- 
ing herself rather plain and dull, has 
not sent hers and has pretended in 
her letters to be the glamour girl he 
dreamed of. Although she comes to 
the dock to meet him as she has 
promised, she is panic stricken at the 
last minute and does not speak. 
Dave, who waits for her and refuses 
to go off with his friends, is left 
angry and alone. 

He does not know Kitty’s address, 
which was on a slip of paper his 
buddies tore up for confetti as the 
ship docked, but he decides to hunt 
for her anyhow and “tell her off” 
for having tricked him. His wander- 
ings lead him to a drug store where 
he tries to phone all the Millers in 
the book, the police court of the 
13th precinct, and finally Al’s res: 
taurant in Greenwich Village, where 
he knows Kitty used to eat. There 
amidst hilarious surroundings he 
meets a girl who makes him forget 
his woes and they set out together 
to see the town. In front of a pet 
shop, where they are chaperoned by 
a little girl with a lollipop, he tells 
her that he thinks she is “tops” and 
that he suspects her of being the girl 
he wanted all along. She is no longer 
bashful, and they are about to em- 
brace when a fat Italian with a big 
bass drum and a flock of children 
march down the street and burst 
upon them, Kitty and Dave find 


themselves the center of a throng of 


dancing revellers and wind up the 


{| 


it 4 1 


evening the chief celebrants at an 
Italian block party. 

The dialogue for the play moved 
out of this scenario along with early 
dance patterns and musical themes. 
The writers broke up into small 
groups each of which developed a 
scene. These were reworked several 
times and given trial rehearsals at 
which additional dialogue was ex- 
temporaneously developed and_in- 
corporated. Finally the whole was 
put together—and promptly fell 
apart! Styles were varied. All could 
see that the imaginative quality of 
the writing was uneven. One boy 
undertook to draw together and 
polish the whole. It was a tremen- 
dous task to keep the variety and 
sharpness of many persons’ writing 
while developing unity of expression, 
but he succeeded. A play emerged. 
Some things good in themselves were 
jettisoned. One of our favorite char- 
acters—a pathetic old woman in the 
drugstore —was_ relentlessly edited 
away in the final revision. A whole 
dance sequence which had been de- 
veloped in detail evaporated along 
with a lonely night scene under a 
city lamp post. But all agreed that 
the play had come to life. 


Composers at Work 


Meanwhile, as the plot of High 
and Wide! developed, meetings were 
held with students who had_ ex- 
pressed interest in trying to write 
music for the play, and a list of pos- 
sible spots for songs was made. This 
list and the plot were then presented 
to all music classes so that large 
numbers of students were ultimately 
given the opportunity to participate 
in the composition of music for the 
play. As ideas emerged, students be- 
gan to write individually and in 
groups, Several collaboration teams 
sprang up. Sometimes a_ person 
would carry an idea as far as he 
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Emp-ty and crowd-ed, high-er and high-er! But we like it, push pull, 
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could alone and another would 
either help him to complete it or 
take over and finish it. Sometimes 
the words came first, sometimes the 
music. Sometimes the entire song 
came in a rush of inspiration and 
was quickly completed. Others 
bogged down and many individuals 
lent a hand before a satisfactory re- 
sult was achieved. For several spots 
as many as three songs were submit- 
ted; for others it was difficult to get 
even one. 

Students were discriminating in re- 
jecting music of a style deemed in- 
appropriate. For the restaurant 
scene a song of decided operatic 
quality was replaced by a simple one 
with the refrain: 


When range demanded, harmony 
was used (see excerpt on page 48). 

It was realized that not every poem 
is adaptable to music. The original 
script had these lines for the wel- 
coming chorus in the prologue: 


New York! New York! 

It’s the highest, biggest, widest, longest of 
them all. 

We are seven million, five hundred and 
Sixty thousand men, women and children, 

Of which 3,100 are policemen and firemen. 

We have 2,000 churches and 780 schools in 
our city. 

We speak twelve different languages to each 
other 

Over three million, six hundred and fifty 
thousand telephones. 


One boy quickly composed a good 
opening theme, but was powerless to 
handle the statistics. Several groups 
and many individuals attempted to 
rework the words, and finally three 
girls synthesized all the ideas into: 


Jostle-ating Town 


It’s the highest, widest city, the loudest of 
them, too; 

There’s plenty of room for you. 

To show you that you're welcome, we're 
handing you the key. 

Now open up the gate and see. 

Our shops compare to Paree, our cham- 
pagne’s running free. 

There are seven million of us; skyscrapers 
soar above us; 

Subways roar below us. This is the place 
to be! 

Night clubs are full and busy with people 
having fun; 

New Yorkers act quite dizzy, always on the 
run, 
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. A New Publication Released 
oN Widely Used And Acclaimed By Schools And Churches 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS 


Four Weeks Ago—Already 


> Music by Bené Russell 

on) Arranged by Harry R. Wilson 

a SOLO VOICE AND PIANO—Eb-C 50¢ 
CHORAL ARRANGEMENTS — SSA-SATB-TTBB...c0:01o:oouo- 20¢ each 


CHORAL HIGHLIGHTS 


ONE WORLD—O'Hara-Bratton........ .20 
SSA-SATB-SAB-SA-TTBB 

OLD SMOKEY—SSA-Barthelson...... .18 
Wi TWO QUARRELLING KITTENS... .20 


oy SSA-Don Wilson 

WHEN YOU COME TO THE END 

on OF THE DAY—SATB-SSA-TTBB 

arr-Wilson 18 
; SONG OF THE MILKMAID—SSA 

Haupt 18 

Wi SLEEP LITTLE LADIES—SSA 

Haupt .18 

ay SONG OF THE OPEN ROAD 

oN TTBB-Malotte 18 

OTHERS CALL IT GOD—SATB 
TTBB-Howard .20 


WHEN YOU WISH UPON A 
STAR—SSA-SATB-TTBB 
Washington-Harline 18 


CHORAL FANTASIES 


Exceptionally Fine Numbers for Your 
Concerts and Programs — Well Ar- 
ranged and of Medium Difficulty. 


SSA 
BEGGARS OPERA FANTASY.......... 25 
GILBERT AND SULLIVAN 
FANTASIE .25 
GYPSY CHORAL FANTASIE.............25 
SNOW WHITE FANTASIE. 
TOPSY AND EVA FANTASIE......... 25 


SATB 
BAND PLAYED ON FANTASY....... .25 


FANTASIE OF FOLK SONGG......... .25 
GYPSY CHORAL FANTASIE............ 25 
IN THE LAND OF OLD BLACK 

JOE 25 
SNOW WHITE FANTASIE... 25 


SOUTH AMERICAN FANTASIE... .25 
STEPHEN FOSTER CHORAL 
FANTASIE 25 
TTBB 
FANTASIE OF SEA SONGB............ 25 


799 Seventh Avenue 


BAND HIGHLIGHTS 


CONCERT MARCHES 
MARCH OF THE FREE PEOPLES Darcy 
Full $2.50 Sym. $3.50 


AMERICA CALLING... Willson-Leidzen 
Full $2.50 Sym. $3.50 


QUARTETS—TRIOS 
WITH BAND ACCOMPANIMENT 
FOUR HERALDS (4 Trumpets) Leidzen 
Full $3.00 Sym. $4.00 

FOUR LEAF CLOVER 
(4 Sax or Trombones.)................ Leidzen 
Full $3.50 Sym. $4.50 
THE FOURSOME (4 Brass or 4 Sax) 
Leidzen 
Full $3.50 Sym. $4.50 
THE TRUMPETERS (4 Trumpets) 
Leidzen 
Full $2.00 Sym. $3.00 
ALPINE FANTASY (Horn Trio)..Leidzen 
Full $3.50 Sym. $4.50 


Overtures- Selections 
and Novelties 


BYE BYE BLUES................ Hamm-Bennett 
Full $2.00 Sym. $3.00 
FERDINAND THE BULL...Malotte-Yoder 
Full $2.00 Sym. $3.00 
HEROIC OVERTURE....... Taylor-Roberts 
Full $4.00 Sym. $5.75 
CNCE UPON A TIME (over.)..... Leidzen 
Full $4.00 Sym. $5.75 
SERENADE MODERNE...................... Hurrell 
Full $2.50 Sym. $3.50 

SNOW WHITE OVERTURE 
Churchill-Leidzen 


Full $3.00 Sym. $4.00 


REFERENCE CONDUCTOR PARTS 
AVAILABLE 
SEND FOR COMPLETE seis! 


“Music Born to Live” 


EDUCATIONAL MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


New York 19, N. Y. 
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PRESENTS SOUNDMIRROR 
—THE 1947 TEACHERS’ AID 


OUNDMIRROR, the Mag- 
netic Ribbon recorder, gives 
students new encourage- 

ment, new incentive. For this 
revolutionary device enables you 
to chart their progress step by 
step, enables them to hear them- 
selves sing, play and speak exactly 
as others hear them. 

Simply push a button. And 
Soundmirror’s multi-directional 
microphone records with accuracy 
that will truly amaze you. 

Soundmirror plays back 
instantly. Its Magnetic Ribbon is 
easily edited with scissors and cel- 
lulose tape. Play this ribbon tran- 
scription thousands of times but 
it will never deteriorate. Further- 
more, once a student has heard 
his performance you can erase it 
electronically just by pushing 
another button and, with no addi- 
tional expense, you have a brand 
new tape ready to re-record. 


A half-hour reel of Magnetic 
Ribbon costs only $2.50 and its 
playing life is many times that of 
any type of needle recording. 

Schirmer’s recommends Sound- 
mirror for its excellence of 
manufacture and _ performance, 
and guarantees it unconditionally 
for 90 days. It weighs only 40 Ibs. 
We will be glad to ship immedi- 
ately on receipt of your order. 


3 East 43rd St.. New York 17, N. Y. 
275 Livingston St., Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 


Our city boasts of Broadway; Fifth Avenue 
rates high. 

There’s nothing to compare to, so won't 
you please prepare to enjoy this 

Fascinating, devastating, jostle-ating town? 

Our scintillating, inspirating, festivating 
town! 

Of the twelve songs, seven re- 
quired some sort of harmonic treat- 
ment. In a few cases the composers 
knew enough of chord structure to 
write good harmony. Others had 
friends sing the music with them un- 
til a satisfying effect was achieved 


in writing, and during the effort to 
capture their ideas one would hear, 
“Is this what you mean?” “No!” 
And the singing, clapping, dancing, 
or pecking on the piano would start 
all over again. This went on and on, 
but the creative urge was at such a 
pitch that no one gave up until these 
nebulous ideas were objectified in 
written form. Perhaps the best ex- 
ample of this type of group creation 
was the rollicking finale, “Besta 
Block Party” (see below). 


2. got-ta de won- der ful block par- t 1 
Pp y planned, we 
streets are decked out like No- vemeber e- lec- tion, 
ta de vin- and vic-tuals on hand------ 


and then wrote it down, Two beau- 
tiful duets were developed in this 
way. For all of the songs numerous 
versions were tried with singing 
groups. Minor changes were made 
up to the time of dress rehearsal and 
even during the preparation for the 
recording and broadcast two months 
later, 

Rhythms were sensed by voice and 
body before writing was attempted. 
Some of the most intricate were com- 
posed by those with little technique 


In addition to the twelve songs, an 
overture was arranged from the 
original music of the show and 
played by the school orchestra, which 
also accompanied the large choral 
numbers on the stage. Because time 
was limited, these were orchestrated 
by the instrumental music director, 
but several students learned some- 
thing of the techniques involved and 
became interested in orchestration as 
an area for future study. 


(Continued in) May-June tissue) 
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(Continued from page 35) 


do their part to better the lot of the 
makers of such music. 

The common excuse given by 
teachers colleges for not offering a 
specialized course in dance music is 
that playing in a dance orchestra 
presents the same problems as play- 
ing in a symphony orchestra; that 
notes are notes, no matter how you 
look at them; and that the music 
student taking a course leading to 
the school degree or diploma will 
graduate as a well-rounded teacher 
or musician, able to play or teach 
any music that is put in front of 
him. 

The fallacy in the above reasoning 
lies in the fact that the playing of 
dance music is a separate art, re- 
lated to other types of playing only 
by use of the same medium. You 
may ask, “What about the musicians 
in the broadcasting studios who are 
required to play all types of music 
from swing to opera?” My answer is 


that these musicians have mastered 
both types of playing in much the 
same manner as an expert jockey 
who may also be a good sulky racer, 
but when a really thorough job is 
required the specialist in one field 
or the other will be called in, In 
other words, one may become a mas- 
ter musician in both fields, but to 
say that because one is good in the 
classics it necessarily follows that 
one can play good dance music, and 
vice versa, is indeed wrong. 

So far I have discussed in broad 
terms what the teachers colleges 
should do to remedy this situation. 
Now let me be specific concerning 
what the course in dance music 
should include. First, all embryonic 
music teachers should be required 
to take the course and all should 


have an opportunity to play their. 


major instrument in a workshop 
dance orchestra, They should play 
and analyze accepted rhythmic fig- 
ures which, in dance music, are 
played in a different manner from 
the way those same figures would 
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be played if read literally. They 
should study the different types of 
dance orchestras — the society type, 
with its attendant instrumentation 
and smoothly flowing rhythm ac- 
cented upon the first and third beats 
of the measure; the swing type, with 
its particular instrumentation and 
driving rhythm accented upon the 
second and fourth beats; and the 
Dixieland type, with its loosely flow- 
ing two-beat rhythm. They should 
be taught the best possible instru- 
mentation for playing each type of 
music, the best ways of rearranging 
the available instrumentation for 
the music at hand and, conversely, 
the best ways of rearranging stock 
orchestrations for the available in- 
strumentation. The course should 
also include suggestions regarding 
the selection of tempi according to 
the number being played, the style 
of the band, and the instrumenta- 
tion being used; how to present a 
balance of waltzes, fox trots, rhum- 
bas, and so forth, so that during the 
course of an engagement all dancers 
are satisfied and the musicians do 
not tire of playing too many of the 
same type of numbers at the same 
tempi. Yes, the course might even 
include suggestions for arranging 
bookings for the group, the best 
ways of arranging an orchestra on 
the bandstand, and information re- 
garding the principal Musicians’ 
Union rules and regulations. 

It must be understood that the 
above outlined course is designed 
specifically for those entering the 
music teaching profession with little 
or no experience in the popular 
dance field. It is hoped that under 
the guidance of teachers who are 
able to help the students with their 
dance bands and who encourage 
them in this particular art, the stu- 
dents will become convinced that 
the school is the place te acquire 
such training. 

Naturally, more extensive courses 
could be given for those who want to 
learn more about playing dance mu- 
sic, but I believe that the above out- 
lined course, given as a requirement 
for all prospective music educators, 
would do much to raise the level of 
the dance orchestra musician and 
help the music educator to offer his 
students a complete musical curricu- 
lum of both aesthetic and functional 
value, 
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The Foundation 
To Good WMusicianship 


FOR TEEN-AGERS AND OLDER BEGINNERS 


The MacLACHLAN 
PIANO BOOK 


Price, One Dollar 


PIANO COURSE 


Books I, II, Ill 
Each, 85 cents Reading, Writing. Rhythm 
THE MacLACHLAN | By 


FOURTH PIANO BOOK 


Price, One Dollar | 
A foundational work which is inclusive, | 
simple and practical. The authors have | All the essentials of elementary music 
crystallized in this course their success- | study are clearly and concisely pre- 


FISH AND MOORE 


Price, 75 cents 


ful ideas of twenty years experience sented. Valuable for learning notation 
in teaching piano. and as a basis for first year harmony. 


Student Piano Concerti 


With 2nd Piano Part or High School Orchestra Accomp. 


CONCERTO in C Major by Howard Kasschau 
CONCERTO in F Major. by Helen Boykin 
CONCERTO IN C Major by Jean Williams 
CONCERTO in A Minor. by Jean Williams 
CONCERTO in F Major by Jean Williams 
All Within Third Grade of Technical Difficulty 
— Prices — 
Each Concerto (With 2nd Po. Pt.) $1.25 
Orchestra Parts Ea. .25 
Organ or Harmonium Parts Ea.  .50 


For: TWO PIANOS — FOUR HANDS 


Arranged by ERIC STEINER for Third Grade 


BACH—Bourree 
BACH—Passepied 75 
CHOPIN—Polonaise (Theme) 60 
GRIEG—Concerto (Theme) 60 
MOZART—Minuet in D Major. 75 
RACHMANINOFF—Concerto (Theme) +79 


Copies Obtainable at Your Music Store or from 
SCHROEDER & GUNTHER, Inc. 


— MUSIC PUBLISHERS — 
\ 6 EAST 45th STREET NEW YORK 17 N. Y. 
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CHORUS and ASSEMBLY 


is meeting with 
enthusiastic response! 


Because— 

It’s versatile! It lives up to its 
“name with songs for both Mixed 

CHORUS or Unison ASSEMBLY. 


It appeals! Moderns like to sing 
and hear its fresh, sparkling set- 
tings of new and old songs. 


li’s individual! These ate new 
individualistic arrangements of 
grand material. 


li's smooth! Voice parts, texts, 
and accompaniments flow along. 


It's adaptable! Suitable to so many 
situations—in the school, home, 
and community, wherever there 
is singing. 


You'll want CHORUS AND 
ASSEMBLY. You'll use it often. 


HALL & McCREARY 
COMPANY 


Publishers of Better Music 
438 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 


Soon To Be Released 3 
THE TIMELY SONG FOR GRADUATION 


“GRADUATION’ 


Published by 


HAGGAR MUSIC COMPANY 
1619 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 


Watch for our advertisement in the 
May-June issue. 
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tempt even to approximate a band 
quality is impossible. In an effort to 
balance this solid wall of brass, the 
rest of the ensemble, reed and brass, 
must force its tone beyond all rea- 
sonable limits. In a competition of 
this type, instruments of moderate 
volume become weaker, and weak 
instruments are submerged in the re- 
sultant deluge of sound. This pleni- 
tude of brass instruments undoubt- 
edly makes a brilliant picture, but 
that adjective could hardly be used 
to describe the quality of perform- 
ance. 

One would scarcely attempt to in- 
crease a biscuit recipe by doubling 
only the flour. Every high school girl 
knows that the sugar, shortening, 
and all other ingredients must be 
increased in proportion, Yet it seems 
perfectly proper to many band in- 
structors to have five alto saxophones 
(simply because they are available) 
to one tenor saxophone in the band. 

In the performance of music many 
careless practices seem permissible. 
Composers’ and arrangers’ instruc- 
tions are frequently only casually ob- 
served and in many cases deliberately 
reversed. The increase in size of high 
school bands has necessitated meticu- 
lous notations as to solo and soli, 
one tuba only, three cornets only, 
one on each stand, and so forth. 
Every effort is made to indicate the 
proper balance, but these are only 
directions; they must be read and 
executed to achieve the proper re- 
sults. 

The phenomenon of a solo instru- 
ment and its cued substitute playing 
simultaneously is often heard. The 
leader, not being able to bring the 
accompaniment under an oboe solo, 
for example, ruins the tonal effect 
by instructing the cued instrument 
(probably muted cornet) to play 
along with the oboe. Lack of similar 
control results in two or more horns 
playing a horn solo and many other 
violations of definite notations. 

Selection of literature is another 
consideration that requires good 
band conception, What is band lit- 
erature? After attending school band 
concerts the average listener would 
obviously retort that band literature 
is orchestra literature. Every import- 
ant orchestral work, with the pos- 


sible exception of a few in recent 
years, has been transcribed for and 
is constantly played by the band. 
Orchestral transcriptions have served 
their purpose. They did wonders in 
developing the band when band lit- 
erature was not capable of the task. 
These works should be gradually re- 
tired and replaced by the steadily 
increasing flow of works for the 
band. Would that it were possible to 
relegate transcriptions, along with 
hand weaving, to the lost arts. 


Poor Approximation 


At the request of composers and 
publishers, I have transcribed many 
orchestral works for band. It is a 
labor of frustration, not love. Re- 
gardless of how much skill and mu- 
sicianship are invested in this work, 
the result is a poor approximation 
of the original conception created by 
the composer. Personally I feel that 
some orchestral works sound better 
in the band than in their original 
scoring, but these are few, and the 
compatibility of a few hardly war- 
rants the transcription of all. Fre- 
quent performances of this material 
(and it constitutes more than hall 
of the band’s literature) lead only 
naturally to comparisons with the 
original. ‘These comparisons are odi- 
ous, detrimental, and unfair to the 
band. 

An over-all conception of, and re- 
spect for, the band as a distinct me- 
dium of music is necessary. The term 
band is not a general license for any 
heterogeneous collection of instru- 
ments, music, or ideals. A well-bal- 
anced ensemble of wind, brass, and 
percussion instruments as_ recently 
standardized for educational music 
is the band medium. This standardi- 
zation is not an absolute edict, but 
more of a summation of progress; 
experiments are invited and needed. 
Even the experiments with string 
bass and cello, however dubious, 
show thought and activity in this 
direction. Only experiments of a 
constructive nature will contribute. 

A greater effort should be made to 
interest composers. In competition 
with the orchestra, the band offers 
countless more performances and 
equal, if not greater, financial re- 
turns. It is hoped that in the near 
future all composers will be making 
regular contributions to this effect- 
ive medium. 
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(Continued from page 29) 


remuneration comparable to what 
they could receive in civil life. An 
artist who has invested large sums of 
money in training and study, plus 
hours and hours of meticulous prac- 
tice cannot be enlisted unless he can 
be shown that his enlistment will be 
of benefit to him and his depend- 
ents. It was therefore necessary to 
increase the ratings of the organiza- 
tion to a point where the remunera- 
tion would be commensurate with 
the demands made upon the person- 
nel, When this was done, musicians 
of all calibers became _ interested. 
When they learned that here was an 
organization in which a premium 
was placed on artistry, whose only 
goal was to be second to none in its 
field—an organization that over a 
period of years offered more rewards 
than might be expected outside of 
the service, all this plus the assur- 
ance of a guaranteed life income— 
when these things were known, more 
than 1300 applications were received. 
More than 600 men were interviewed 
and auditioned. Requirements were 
high and applicants were judged not 
only on musicianship, but also on 
appearance, personality, educational 
background, and character. At the 
present writing few vacancies exist. 

Upon completion of the reorgani- 
zation there came into being a sym- 
phonic band of 85 men, a concert 
orchestra of 80 pieces, five dance 
bands, small ensembles, soloists (vo- 
cal and instrumental), radio tech- 
nicians, actors, announcers, script 
writers, producers, and public rela- 
tions men. Every man was selected 
with his maximum value to the or- 
ganization in mind. In keeping with 
the policy of economy within the 
service, each individual is used in a 
twofold or even threefold manner. 
Dance men were not selected for 
their dance band ability alone, but 
had to play well enough to fit into 
any of the concert organizations. Mu- 
sic educators had to play adequately 
enough to do an artistic job in 
either band or orchestra and at the 
same time have a background qual- 
ifying them to teach in the AAF 
Band School. 

This Band School, which is a full- 
time project, trains AAF musicians 
to be AAF Bandsmen, The school is 
conducted on a project basis rather 
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Four Volumes of 


BENNETT 


Written and Arranged by 
HAROLD BENNETT 


THE MOST POPULAR SERIES OF BAND BOOKS 
EVER PUBLISHED FOR 


YOUNG SCHOOL BANDS 


BENNETT No. 1 


Contents 


Activity, March; Project, March; 
Mutual, March; Summit, March; 
Safety, March; Normal, March; 
Military Escort, March; Mister 
Joe, March; Indian Boy, Fox Trot; 
Stop, Fox Trot; Chalma, Waltz; 
Norma's Dream, Waltz; Idle Fan- 
cy, Serenade; The Little Grey 
Church, Serenade; Ambition, 
Overture; Zenith, Overture. 


BENNETT 282 No. 2 


Contents 


College Boy, March; Concord, 
March; Sabo, March; Power 
March; Precision, March; Delmar, 
March; Aunt Hannah, Character- 
istic March; Have a Little Fun, 
Comedy Tune; Sola, Fox Trot; 
Little Arab, Fox Trot; Village 
Chimes, Waltz: Little Marie, 
Waltz; Anona, Serenade: Dawn, 
Reverie; The Buglers, Overture; 
Energy, Overture. 


BENNETT No. 3 


Contents 


Success, March; Headway, 
March; Advance, March; Service, 
March; Welcome, March; Prog- 
ress, March; Laurel, March; 
Courage, March; Improvement, 
March; At Sight, March; Little 
Rastus, Rag; Annette, Waltz; 
Maybell, Waltz; Don-A-Do-Dat, 
Fox Trot; Havana, Cuban Ser- 
enade; Bright Star, Overture. 


BENNETT 282 No. 4 


Contents 


Aline, March; Biga, March; Pro- 
clar, March; System, March; Pivot 
Man, March; Genius, March; 
Hightower, March; Knighthood, 
March; Hiland, March; Eels, 
March Characteristic (featuring 
Trombone); Put and Take, Nov- 
elty; Gyral, Fast Dance; Vera, 
Waltz; Janet, Waltz; Al and Hal, 
Duet (for Cornet and Trombone); 
Yare, Overture. 


BOOKS ARE PUBLISHED FOR ALL BAND INSTRUMENTS 


Prices—Each Band Book, 35c; Piano-Cond., 60c 


All Compositions Contained in the Four Volumes are 
Published Separately—Price Each, Full Band, $1.00 


Send for a Sample Cornet Part 
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than a semester basis. Students are 
turned over to instructors who test 
their achievement in the particular 
assignment which they teach. If the 
student fulfills the minimum require- 
ments of the course, he is given 
credit for that course, whether it has 
taken him five days or five weeks to 
cover the material. Upon comple- 
tion of one course he goes on to the 
next. Some students have passed all 
the courses in the curriculum within 
two weeks, while others may take 


six weeks. If a student does not have 
enough musical ability or back- 
ground to meet the requirements, he 
is reclassified and transferred to some 
other branch of the service for which 
he is better fitted. The School in this 
way acts as a clearing house as well 
as a training school, thus saving the 
government considerable expense and 
at the same time assuring both the 
Army and the individual greater ef- 
ficiency. Courses that are taught in- 
clude private instrumental lessons, 


From 


| THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS 


. 
Parts, Complete 
Parts, Separate 


Suite for Orchestra 

by 4 

DEEMS TAYLOR 

This introductory number to Taylor's famous suite , 


has proved to be an attractive and appealing 
work of pleasurable and entertaining music. 


J. Fischer & Bro. 119 west som st. New York :: 


$1.50 
2.00 
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Important 


WOOD'S CONCISE MANUAL OF THE 
RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC 


Publications 
SONGS 


FOR in the 
BOYS 
(Junior High) 


Robert W. Gibb 


Price 50 cents Net 
Unison Songs — 
Three-part Songs 

(For two unchanged 
Voices and Bass) 


May we help you in the 
selection of choral 
material? 


Only the BEST 


WOOD OCTAVO 
SERIES 

Choruses of beauty and appeal 
By for school and general use. 
Delightful material of superior 
program quality. 

We welcome the 
opportunity of sending 

you a complete list, 


and samples 


Supplying the 
earliest needs of 
the new student 

of music 


COMPLETE 

ACCURATE 

CONCISE 
Successfully used in 
class and individual 


work, and priced for 
every student. 


35 Cents Net 
Sent on approval 


Give them songs with texts they like and hear 
them sing! Twelve original songs about 
subects of definite interest to boys. 


B. F. WOOD 


MUSIC CO. 
24 Brookline Ave. 
BOSTON 15 


library work, instrument repair, 
piano tuning, band administration, 
drum majoring, military band, con- 
cert band, and dance band. The av- 
erage course is six wecks in length, 
but in that time it is impossible to 
make a musician. The purpose olf 
the School is not to create musicians 
but to develop well-rounded AAF 
Bandsmen out of musicians. These 
bandsmen are then assigned to AAF 
Bands in the various commands, 
where every effort is being made to 
raise the standards of the Bands to 
the highest possible level. 

But the plans and policies of AAF 
Headquarters do not stop here. On 
August 5, for the first time in mili- 
tary history, all the leaders of the 
AAF Bands were ordered to Wash- 
ington for a conference. The pur- 
pose of the conference was to provide 
an opportunity for them to present 
and discuss current band problems 
and practices with AAF Headquar- 
ters personnel, ‘The conference also 
enabled band leaders to become ac- 
quainted with the AAF Band School, 
its policies and curriculum; to ac- 
quaint themselves with the latest 
methods and materials for promot- 
ing the efficiency of their organiza- 
tions; to exchange ideas and views 
among themselves, thereby fre- 
quently reaching a solution of their 
own individual problems; to create 
an incentive among band leaders to 
strive for higher all-round efficiency; 
and to assure band leaders in the 
field that they are no longer “for- 
gotten men” but have the active 
support of AAF Headquarters. 

Many common problems were 
brought to light as the conference 
progressed and at least some of 
them were remedied. An outstand- 
ing problem was the lack of trained 
personnel and unequal distribution 
of existing personnel, At the present 
date this difficulty has been allevi- 
ated—all AAF Bands are now at op- 
erational strength and within a few 
weeks will be at full strength. 

Thus on August g, when the con- 
ference was concluded, all the band 
leaders went their respective ways 
with new faith, new hope, and assur- 
ance that in the future their own 
organization of 28 musicians will 
play its part in the good-will link 
between the AAF and the world — 
that they are all co-pilots on “Opera- 
tior Melody.” 
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KAPELL 


(Continued from page 19) 


form to their own music. Benjamin 
Britten’s Peter Grimes, for instance, 
uses as its basis a rhythmic idiom de- 
rived from jazz, 

The jazz element in good classical 
music often is too subtle for the 
layman to discern. We have gone a 
long way since the early days of 
jazz, when a composer would sit 
down and consciously write a piece 
of music based on jazz. Now the jazz 
strain appears in music without the 
composer’s having any conscious feel- 
ing of it as he writes it, 


COOPER 


(Continued from page 21) 


like to sing about it. Birds, clouds, 
rivers, and snow are all interesting 
subjects. They might also respond 
to a country fair, or a deed of chiv- 
alry, but heart throbs and tears are 
less appealing to them. There are 
love songs that boys can sing and 
enjoy, perhaps not always for their 
romantic significance, but for their 
musical sublimity or structural ex- 
cellence. We know from experience 
that boys delight in singing On 
Wings of Song or Drink to Me Only 
with Thine Eyes, and often do them 
convincingly well. 

After one of the Apollo Choir’s 
‘Town Hall, New York, recitals a 
few years ago, a prominent critic 
concluded his very complimentary 
review of the performance by saying 
how delighted he had been to hear 
early liturgical music sung with such 
classical purity through the medium 
of the boy’s voice for which it was 
originally intended, but was a little 
shocked to hear young boys singing 
love ballads and considered them in- 
appropriate, however noble and 
chaste their contents. We cannot 
help wondering how lads of ten or 
twelve years can be expected to un- 
derstand or interpret the anguish 
of the Hebrew people in captivity 
or the Passion of Christ at Gethsem- 
ane, which are removed from their 
lives by two thousand years and 
from the realm of their experience 
by an equally broad gap, if they 
cannot understand or interpret a 
simple love theme. 

We believe choir boys have more 
respect for serious music and_ will 
work much harder to master it if it 
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stimulates their musical or esthetic 
imagination. However, they, like 
their audiences, must have relief 
from the subtle and eloquent if they 
are to remain alert and maintain a 
tone that is bright and alive. By 
this we do not mean that the selec- 
tions need ever become cheap or 
hackneyed, but they should change 
in color and temperament to give 
necessary variety. When suggesting 
music we usually recommend good 
stock arrangements of songs in three 
or four treble parts with appropriate 
texts. These may incorporate an ex- 


treme compass of from low F in the 
alto (that is F below middle C) to 
high B in the soprano. 

A question frequently asked is, 
“What happens to the boys after 
they outgrow their soprano and alto 
voices?” If the choirmaster is con- 
scientious and instructs his pupils 
intelligently, the training should be 
invaluable, even after the voices 
change. The habits of breathing, dic- 
tion, and muscular guidance remain 
the same. The tone placement is 
slightly different and of course the 
pitch much lower. A large number 


Band 


AVE MARIA 


FUGUE in F Major 


Orchestra 


NOTEWORTHY and NEW 
EDUCATIONAL MUSIC 


(Full band 2.00, Symphonic band 3.50) 


(Full band 2.50, Symphonic band 4.00) 


HALLELUJAH (A Dixie Revival Scene) 
(Full band 3.00, Symphonic band 5.00) 


CORTEGE from THE RED POPPY 
(Score 2.50, Orchestration 4.50) 


IDYL Paul White 
(Score 2.00, Orchestration 2.50) 

Chorus 

SIX AMERICAN FOLK SONGS A. W. Binder 
1. God Tole Hezykiah (Negro Folk Song)...............008 15 
3. Parting Friends (White Spiritual) 12 
5. Adam In The Garden Pinin Leaves (Negro Spiritual).... .15 
6. All The Pretty Little Horses (Negro Lullaby)....0.0.0.0.0..... 12 

BOLERO (SSA, SATB, TTBB).............. Ravel-Elkan wesc. 25 

POLONAISE (SATB and SSA)............ Chopin-Davidson .... 16 


BY THE WATERS OF BABYLON 


OUT OF THE DEPTHS (Psalm 130) 
(SSA with Alto or Baritone Solo)........ 20 


BOW DOWN THINE EAR, O LORD 
(Psalm 86) (SATB)................ 


CLAIR DE LUNE (SSA)........ 


(Sample copies sent upon request) 


Wm. Presser 16 
Debussy-Elkan ........ .20 


Arcadelt-Liszt-Harvey 
Handel-Harvey 


Russell-Harvey 


Gliere-Cohn 


1716 SANSOM STREET 


ELKAN-VOGEL CO.,, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 
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of our present-day concert and oper- 
atic artists have been boy singers 
and in several cases they have stated 
to us personally that they considered 
the training they received as choir 
boys invaluable. 

We encourage by no means all 
our boys to become musicians. We 
try to help them discover their nat- 
ural talents and develop them, what- 
ever they may be. If a poll should 


be taken, it would doubtless reveal 
that many more Apollo Choir grad- 
uates are studying medicine, geology, 
law, and theology than music. How- 
cver, it is likely that we would also 
find that to nearly everyone music 
had become indispensable, and inat 
each one had elected music to be his 
first avocation, On the other hand, 
some of our boys have shown such 
pronounced musical promise as to 


The Golden Book of Gauorite Song 


cover, 


Have you seen the new 
Improved Edition? 


our old friend, The Golden Book, has been 

the leader among low-priced assembly song 
books for many, many years. It is such a 
superior collection that a change in content 
was unthinkable. 
The only way it could be improved was in its 
mechanical features. The new edition has been 
modernized typographically. It is printed on 
better paper and is bound in a more durable 


Re-equip with the Improved Edition, You may 
get complete Orchestral and Band parts, too. 


Prices for the Jmproved Golden Book: 1 to 11—25c ea., ppd.; 
12 to 99—22c ea., ppd.; 100 or more—20c ea., transportation extra. 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 


Publishers of Better Music 


438 S. WABASH AVENUE 


CHICAGO 5, ILL, 


| Important Additions to the 
A. P. 8. CATALOGUE 


EDWARD MacDOWELL 


| To a Wild Rose 
With Sweet Lavender 


6 TRANSCRIPTIONS FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO 
Long Ago 

To a Humming Bird 
Price, complete, $1.25 net 


Deserted 
Clair de Lune 


EDWARD MacDOWELL 


CZARDAS, Op. 24, No. 4... for violin and piano 
Transcribed by Hugo Norden . . . Price $1.00 net 


ARTHUR FOOTE 


LEO SMITH 


(In an Old English Style) 
Henry Vill... 75¢ 


SPICCATO CAPRICE for String Quartet (with Bass ad lib.) 
Transcribed by Hugo Norden . . . Price $1.25 net 


FOUR PIECES .. . for Cello and Piano 


Ayre... 75¢ 
The Carman's Whistle (16th Century Popular Tune) . . . $1.00 | 


THE ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT COMPANY 
Boston: 120 Boylston Street 


Pavane ... 75c 
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justify their being not only encour- 
aged, but urged to pursue careers in 
music. 

At present, four former Apollo 
Choir boys are soloists with large 
university glee clubs, seven hold 
choir positions (with pay), three 
have their own radio programs, two 
are pianists of merit, two are com- 
posers, two have boy choirs of their 
own, and one is accompanist for the 
Apollo Choir. 

Since the Apollo Choir’s incep- 
tion ten years ago, the vocal and aca- 
demic standards imposed by the 
highly professional nature of its 
work have soared to such lofty 
heights that only one aspirant out 
of every fifty can qualify for mem- 
bership. This is a very impractical 
situation, and one that we do not 
endorse. It means that we are con- 
stantly confronted with the problem 
of finding more talent. Thus, in an 
effort to secure the finest voices 
available, we offer scholarships to 
promising boy singers from all parts 
of the country. For instance, at this 
season each year, we send announce- 
ments to a thousand music super- 
visors all over America advising 
them of our scholarship auditions, 
which are held in fifteen key cities 
in January and February. From the 
fifteen district contests, boys are se- 
lected to appear in a final audition 
in Dallas in February. 

The first scholarship is for $800 
and pays all of the winner's expenses 
for room, board, school tuition, mu- 
sic lessons, and camp fees for one 
year. The second and third winners 
will receive scholarships amounting 
to $400 each, to be matched by an 
equal sum from parents or friends. 
Any boy between the ages of nine 
and fourteen is eligible. Previous 
musical training is desirable, but 
not essential. 

Retaining interest has never been 
of serious concern to us. Most boys 
in the Apollo Choir are members 
because they like music and want 
the companionship of other boys 
with the same tastes, There are 
some, of course, who are primarily 
interested in the extended concert 
tours which are made each fall and 
spring, or the summer camp where 
all the boys combine musical train- 
ing with regular camp activities. 
Then, there are always those who 
lave the glamor of meeting famous 
persons, hearing loud applause, or 
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being entertained in_ interesting 
places. We contend that the musical 
and artistic standards of a concert- 
giving boys’ choir should be as high 
as those achieved by competitive 
adult groups, Long and tedious re- 
hearsals are obviously necessary to 
acquire such standards, so it is not 
difficult to understand that most 
choir boys are serious minded lads 
who do not shun work, but take 
pride in finesse and a job well done. 


WALDO 


(Continued from page 31) 


music; when a part was lost re- 
cently, the players themselves paid 
to have a part copied. In order to 
play the Dvorak Cello Concerto in 
our December 1, 1946 concert, Leo 
Rostol, our soloist, rented the music 
because it was not in the public li- 
brary! 

Since our players come from all 
walks of life, the amateur as well as 
the professional, each rehearsal has 
its absentees. Our dress rehearsal 
is held in the afternoon of the con- 
cert day, and is an intensive three 
and a half or more hours of work. 
Sandwiches, coffee, and cake are 
served after the rehearsal. Then the 
players relax or go off to play cham- 
ber music in smaller groups. By 8:30 
we are once again in our places, the 
doors are closed, and WNYC. has 
started to broadcast. 

Typical of the atmosphere which 
pervades our orchestra is an anec- 
dote concerning one of our recent 
soloists. After completing his first re- 
hearsal of the concerto he was to 
play with us, the soloist, member of 
a leading symphony orchestra, asked, 
“Don't you have an intermission?” 
“No,” I replied, “the players don’t 
want one.” 

Stull shaking his head, he re- 
marked, “But we don’t do that in 
the orchestra to which I belong.” 


HANSOME 


(Continued from page 43) 


gent of recognition for living artists. 
Witness Chicago University and St. 
John’s College, among others, delib- 
erately playing the role of arch con- 
servers of archaism! If all schools 
followed that plan, writers of mod- 
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ern non-fiction would never get a 
hearing in cloistered halls, 

This is not to derogate in the 
slightest the valuable contributions 
of previous torchbearers. Indeed, we 
should like to see an anthology of 
poems and songs of fellowship, 
brotherhood, friendship, comrade- 
ship, and human solidarity. Then 
Whitman, Markham, Shelley, Car- 
penter, Wilcox, Aakjar, Larcom, and 
many others would get a_ belated 
inning along with the living artists 
of social purpose. 


Artists have a chance now that 
the minds and hearts of people 
throughout the world are open to 
thought and feeling. The function 
of artists is also to produce new 
ideas, interpretations, and feelings 
which will help people to want a 
better world. We need poetry and 
music that will buoy us up for fac 
ing reality, give us courage to or- 
ganize the will to change the con- 
ditions of life and law so that hu- 
manity may grow through harmony 
and high-mindedness. 


Pa 
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RED RHYTHM VALLEY 
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BLIND MICE ARE STRUTTING 
Full Band with Conductor 


SILHOUETTE IN RHYTHM 
Full Band with Conductor 
Full Band with Conductor 


LA FIESTA (Rhumba—Arr. by Dorado) 
Full Band with Conductor 


DIRECTORS CHOICE MARCH 


Chenette 


$2.00 


ANNIE LAURIE IN SWINGTIME 
Full Band with Conductor 


Colombo 
1.00 


Colombo 


(Various sections play different tunes at 
the same time. Playing time, 2.10 minutes.) 
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sible quality to bring to Mozart. Es- 
sential as it is in most operas, in- 
cluding the Wagnerian ones, it does 
not fit into the Austrian’s pattern. 
Therefore, every time a soprano or 
tenor moves over from Verdi or Mas- 
senet into Mozart, he must forget 
his climaxes and swoops and remem- 
ber his manners. For both in_ his 
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miniature orchestra score of a great new work 


IGOR STRAVINSKY 
ODE 


elegiacal chant in three parts 


The ODE is unique among all Stravinsky's music for its quiet 
self-containment, its cool quality that is yet without a trace of 
dryness, its delicate chamber-music sonorities. 
the memory of Natalie Koussevitzky, late wife of the conductor, 
it breathes a truly elegiac spirit. 


Price .. . . $2.00 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, Inc. 


opera seria and buffa and in the 
concert arias and in the lieder, there 
is never a hint of vulgarity or strain. 
Even maids like Susanna and Des- 
pina or a peasant boy such as Mas- 
etto always know how to behave with 
grace. Their sense of manners shines 
forth in the smoothness and legatos 
of their songs. 

Because Mozart employed the flute 
and strings to such a great extent, 
a voice lacking in suppleness always 
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GRAY-NOVELLO 


We take pleasure in announcing the forthcoming 


THE ART of FUGUE 


JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH 
Arranged for Organ by E. Power Biggs 


“The Art of Fugue is the ultimate treatise on the art and science of fugal 
composition not only because of its formal complexities (which any sufhi- 
ciently painstaking student may strictly imitate), but because, when per- 
formed, these very complexities, mathematically precise as they are, make 
music with the power to absorb our attention and stir deeply our emotions. 
The Art of Fugue may be a textbook for the use of the student, but it is 
that in the very best sense of the word. The value of a good theoretical text, 
whether in fugue-making or bridge-building, lies in the fact that its ex- 
amples work superbly in practice. Practice in music means performance, 
and The Art of Fugue when performed is music of the greatest expressive- 


Ready March 1, 1947 
Price $5.00 


THE H. W. GRAY COMPANY, Inc. 


Agents for Novello & Co., London 


GRAY-NOVELLO 
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suffers when paired with the simple, 
extremely refined accompaniment. 
Although there are only two roles 
in the repertoire which actually de- 
mand the coloratura range, all of 
Mozart’s music for soprano voice re- 
quires that type of agility. A great 
number of singers have become es- 
tablished in a number of roles de- 
spite the fact that their voices were 
not first rate. There have been great 
Salomes, ‘Toscas, Carmens, Octav- 
ians, Hans Sachs and Valentines who 
did not possess unusual vocal gifts, 
but the same can never be said of 
the Donna Annas, Figaros and Ta- 
minos. Great artistry alone cannot 
save a singer from Mozart. As the 
famous Maria Malibran once said, 
“When singing Mozart, I feel des- 
perately and completely naked.” 

The coloring of the voice presents 
unusual difficulties in the Mozart 
scores for very much the same rea- 
son explained earlier. ‘The shading 
in singing is due mainly to the emo- 
tional inflections. The chest tones, 
for instance, come in very handy in 
Italian opera for they help im- 
mensely in putting over some of the 
meaning of the more ardent or sin- 
ister parts of the text. But with Mo- 
zart one cannot do this. If a com- 
parison between paintings and mu- 
sic can be made, I would say that the 
Mozart colors correspond to the half 
tints of Watteau and Fragonard 
rather than to the powerful ones of 
Ingres and Delacroix. It is all a 
question of nuances so subtle that 
only the most discerning ear can de- 
tect them. 

In the “Batti, batti bel Masetto” 
for instance, the “Batti, batti” is re- 
peated many times and each time a 
little slower. It is insinuating and 
immensely tender in the various re- 
prises, each time a little more in 
the manner of a ravishing caress. 
The tone must be spun more and 
more until it becomes a veritable 
lace work. The duet of Susanna and 
the Countess from the third act of 
Le Nozze di Figaro is another ex- 
ample of this. The two women keep 
repeating “sotto i pini del boschet- 
to” more and more languidly so that 
the delicate atmosphere of the pine 
trees practically pervades the stage. 
It is this kind of subtlety that should 
make the Mozart singer infinitely 
aware of the tone production and its 
various ingredients. A Mozart singer 
has his lifework cut out for him. 
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(Continued from page 27) 


ments of the fingers; and relatively 
vertical finger motions. Muscular co- 
ordination’ and control are a refine- 
ment and expansion of all these 
movements, all five of which should 
be taught from the very beginning. 
These controls are the building ma- 
terials for a system of playing which 
quickly and easily establishes the 
muscular activity and coordinated 
effort necessary for pure, freely vi- 
brating tones produced without 
strain throughout the entire length 
of the bow. 

To acquire this skill the class 
maintains a straight line position of 
arm and hand, eliminating secon- 
dary motions of finger action, and 
minimizes the wrist action which 
tends to weaken the tone. As a 
gradual feeling of security is realized 
throughout the whole bow, any 
mention of wrist or finger action is 
best avoided, as it may distract the 
attention of the class from the pri- 
mary motions of more adequate bow 
controls necessary for roundness and 
purity of tone. It is important for 
the students to have a secure grip on 
the bow and to draw the tone out 
with bold, free, yet controlled strokes 
instead of pressing or pinching. 


Only two basic right arm move- | 


ments need to be considered at the 
start—the horizontal and the vertical. 
Since the staccato, spiccato, detaché 
and legato bow strokes are all a part 
of this horizontal arm movement, 
their introduction, expansion, and 
refinement should take place imme- 
diately for beginners. 

Likewise, the slur, in string cross- 
ing, as a vertical motion of the arm 
in combination with the horizontal 
movement, can be used to further 
develop control of the two funda- 
mental arm movements. 

The above-mentioned bowings can 
be refined further through use of 
double notes on open strings from 
the very first months of study. Care- 
ful practice of double notes is essen- 
tial for the development of a solid 
tonal base on which all artistic tech- 
nique is built. 

The horizontal movement of the 
right arm includes several subsidiary 
motions emphasizing the straight 
line bowing with firm bow grip that 
can also be easily and correctly de- 
veloped at the earliest stage. ‘These 
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subsidiary motions include: the 
forearm stroke (as exemplified in 
bowings from near the middle of 
the bow to the point); the forearm, 
wrist, and upper arm stroke in com- 
bination (strokes near frog); and the 
turning motion of the forearm in 
the elbow joint (as when the bow 
progresses from frog to point with 
flat wrist at the frog to a low wrist 
with an inward tilt to the back of 
the hand at the point). 

Three basic movements of the left 
hand and arm must be clearly real- 
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ized and intelligently applied at the 
beginning of playing, instead of be- 
ing introduced one or two at a time, 
as is frequently done in first year 
violin classes. These movements are 
the horizontal motion of the fore- 
arm (as used in shifting up and 
down the fingerboard); the lateral 
movement of the four fingers (in 
various combinations of spacing); 
and the relatively vertical motions 
of the four fingers on and off the 
strings. 

When a student is limited to play- 
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ing in the first position during early 
months of study, much wasted effort 
and frustration usually result over 
intonational problems. Faulty left- 
hand position and insecure support 
of the violin may be likewise the 
result of restriction to the first posi- 
tion, 

Obstacles such as those previously 
mentioned can be quickly disposed 
of when students are shown how to 
move up and down the fingerboard 
in at least eight positions. Practice 


of one-finger scales serves as a means 
whereby the intonational sense may 
be developed quickly. Shifting will 
compel the student to support the 
violin adequately at the shoulder. 
The movement of the hand around 
the body of the violin in the upper 
positions automatically causes the 
hand to assume a relatively good po- 
sition, and brings the elbow well un- 
der the violin. 

Since only three finger combina- 
tions are possible, employing four 
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fingers with one semitone and two 
whole tones and a span of a perfect 
fourth, it is evident that digital skill 


in lateral combinations is not a 
highly complicated process at the 
beginning. (Despite this factor, 
many widely used methods of in- 
struction confine first-year students 
to only a few keys, using one or two 
finger patterns in the first position.) 

It has been observed that use of 
five finger patterns (the two addi- 
tional ones encompassing a span of 
a perfect and diminished fifth when 
using open strings) is a distinct aid 
in overcoming many problems of 
music reading and intonation which 
too often delay the progress of be- 
ginning violinists. 


Finger Dexterity 


The problems encountered in in- 
creasing finger dexterity, i.e., the 
falling or relatively vertical move- 
ment of the four fingers of the left 
hand (one of the five basic move- 
ment patterns) call for a bold teach- 
ing approach. Supple and_ precise 
finger action is very neecssary in the 
left hand. The practice of octaves 
in scale and arpeggio form on all 
strings is an excellent device for pro- 
gressive training in this particular 
skill. 

The practice of octaves, first with 
1-4 fingerings; then 1-3 and 9-4 fin- 
gerings in scale and arpeggio form; 
and finally in the fingered octave 
pattern is extremely valuable in 
strengthening the fingers and mold- 
ing the left hand for rapid finger 
action, 

As mentioned before, thirds, 
sixths, and unisons (4-1) have also 
proved the efficacy of practice. ‘This 
practice may be conducted with full 
benefits in the first four months of 
study; in fact, octaves may be com- 
menced as soon as one-finger scales 
are played with apparent ease of 
execution, In addition to values al- 
ready cited, the octaves are useful 
for accuracy in pitch discrimination 
and to perfect evenness of the stroke 
in drawing a full, round tone, 

The class method is particularly 
advantageous for study and practice 
of all five basic movement patterns 
herein described. The music and 
studies selected for performance by 
the class should be carefully graded 
to utilize rapidly expanding. skills. 
With discriminating guidance pro- 
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ceeding from a logical structural 
basis, the average student’s progress 
can be measured in months of en- 
deavor instead of in unprofitable 
years of playing repetitious pages of 
note patterns. 


GLENN 


(Continued from page 13) 

ence of hearing beautiful music, all 
elementary children were having 
daily experience in singing—the ob- 
jective not being sight reading, but 
making beautiful songs become the 
possession of every child. Beautiful 
lyrics and tunes suited to the emo- 
tional level of children of every 
grade were selected and in May the 
first singing festival was presented. 

“You ask, ‘But what about instru- 
mental experiences?’ Please wait un- 
til we have an interest background 
for them. 

“The second year, piano classes 
were added and literally thousands 
entered them. The piano teachers in 
the schools learned from the chil- 
dren and from the teachers of vocal 
music. Probably we were unwise in 
calling our exploring and experi- 
menting at the piano ‘piano instruc- 
tion,’ for to many people piano in- 
struction means scales, sight reading 
and getting ready for a recital. Our 
children began by discovering sound 
effects at the piano. Then picking 
out songs they had learned to sing 
and making up their own little melo- 
dies, playing them as one child said, 
‘from any white or black key,’ 
aroused much interest. At one piano 
class period where parents attended, 
a father said proudly, ‘How would 
you like to get up, eat all your meals, 
and read your newspaper to that 
tune? Well that’s my lot.’ 

“Interest in piano has never lagged 
during the twenty-four years. Al- 
ways we have had satisfactory re- 
sponse, but for the past two years 
the number requesting lessons has 
been so large that our teaching staff 
could not accommodate them. To 
what do we ascribe this great in- 
terest? I should say to radio and to 
Iturbi and others in the movies who 
have made piano playing interesting, 
and also to the fact that salvage 
paper sales during war years made 
it possible to buy pianos for a ma- 
jority of rooms in most schools. One 
school raised over $g00 each month. 
A piano paid for in one month. Of 
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course the principal planned clev- 
erly. He had a lovely spinet piano 
placed in the corridor with a fence 
built around it so that nothing could 
mar or scratch it and a_ teacher 
played a short concert before each 
session of school. Then the bundles 
of papers surged in and $go0 was 
raised in a month. 

“What next after singing, listen- 
ing, and piano playing for every 
child who wanted it? The symphony 
concerts which the children from 
fourth grade through high school 
had been attending had aroused con- 
siderable interest in instrumental 
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classes, and their organization fol- 
lowed. We found that once a week 
was not enough for a child to meet 
his violin teacher so we managed to 
have two lessons a week for violin 
pupils and we still encourage every 
child to take one or two years of 
piano before he studies any orches- 
tral or band instrument. At first we 
allowed every child who applied to 
enter these classes. Now we try to be 
more discriminating and turn every 
interested child to the study of the 
instrument that he is most likely to 
have success in playing. 

“In all this time what have we 
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been doing in junior and senior high 
schools? In junior high we have em- 
phasized music for every child and 
in the seventh and eighth grades we 
have girls in classes by themselves 
and boys in classes by themselves. In 
ninth grade and above, all classes 
are mixed. Segregation of boys and 
girls is practiced in junior high be- 
cause boys are self-conscious when 
they are going through the changing 
voice period. In mixed classes we 
have seen too many boys sit back and 


do little. We have studied the prob- 
lem of the boys’ changing voices 
from every angle and we believe that 
there are ways to deal with it at 
every stage of the game. Every class 
in junior and senior high school has 
listening as well as singing, listening 
to records, to radio programs which 
are definitely assigned for class re- 
views, and listening to incidental 
music of certain motion pictures. 
“How has all this worked toward 
senior high school where music is 
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elective? It has aroused great inter- 
est and built big departments. It has 
meant that we have had to increase 
by twos and threes our teachers in 
senior high and sometimes I feel 
that only in the past two or three 
years have we really seen the ‘flower- 
ing’ of the elementary program, 

“We had a distinguished visitor 
lately who made this comment. ‘Your 
boys and girls have the right attitude 
toward music and your department 
has not lost its humanness.’ He asked, 
‘How do you keep this spirit through 
the years because you certainly have 
had changes in personnel?’ Frequent 
teachers’ meetings where procedures 
were discussed, and informal  get- 
togethers where ideas experi- 
ences were exchanged helped to build 
a unified personnel. Also, we always 
have had an opportunity to meet the 
teachers of the department and the 
elementary teachers through courses 
in our Teachers College and now in 
Kansas City University, where two 
members of our department teach 
cvening classes the year round, 

“You ask, “To what do you attrib- 
ute the interest and backing of the 
parents?’ 

“First to the spirit of the Middle 
West and second to the fact that the 
parents feel we are more interested 
in their children than in ourselves 
or the subject we represent. For years 
we have preached a democratic ap- 
proach to music experience and I 
hope we have practiced it. 

“The worth and identity of each 
child is respected. All pupils have 
the opportunity to make their con- 
tributions and to develop their gifts, 
though their experiences cannot be 
identical. 

“The democratic school gives the 
child an opportunity to plan for 
himself as well as to think for him- 
self. Knowing how to guide and 
stimulate without getting in the way 
is an art which the successful teacher 
acquires. 

“Only yesterday after a beautiful 
snowstorm, I was visiting a third 
grade that was bubbling over with 
ideas for the words and tune of a 
Snow Song, and in a few minutes 
they had their song on the black- 
board. 

“Was the song worth keeping? 
Perhaps not, but we were not inter- 
ested in the song as a product, we 
were interested in the pupils’ free- 
dom and initiative in these musical 
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experiences. We were interested in 
the cooperation shown by the group, 
the tolerance of the bright child to- 
ward the child who thought more 
slowly, and the fact that the creative 
ideas and their execution came from 
the children without teacher dom- 
ination, 

“When a fifth or sixth grade child 
listening to a tune experiments with 
tones that harmonize, whether they 
are higher or lower than the tune, 
he is making definite decisions con- 
cerning tonal relationships. All this 
experimenting with music in which 
a pupil does his own thinking and 
comes to his own conclusions leads 
him to take a keener interest in the 
music he makes and the music he 
hears. 

“For the past six years another 
activity in our schools has brought 
us large returns in cooperation, self- 
discipline, and individual personal 
responsibility as well as furnishing 
an emotional outlet, It is our weekly 
massed sings in the elementary 
schools. Not only pupil cooperation, 
but also the working of all teachers 
toward a common goal has served 
as an ethical cement and has brought 
a school spirit which is highly desir- 
able. Every week the lower grades 
meet together for a half hour and 
the upper grades for forty minutes. 
Some preparation is made in the 
classroom by memorizing words, but 
many unison songs and two-part 
songs have been taught by rote in 
these assembly periods. 

“At our symphony concerts the 
audience of children sing these 
beautiful songs with orchestral ac- 
companiment. Remember this audi- 
ence is not a picked group. It is 
made up of children who buy tickets. 
With the symphony orchestra they 
sing songs such as Schubert’s Hark, 
Hark the Lark and Ave Maria; 
Franz’ Dedication; Handel’s He 
Shall Feed His Flock; Brahms’ Lul- 
laby, and many other beautiful folk 
and art songs. Some of these have 
been recorded as the children sing 
and these records are played in many 
homes as well as schools. We are 
fortunate in having these symphony 
concerts in a beautiful music hall 
which seats 2,500; even so each con- 
cert must be repeated five times to 
accommodate the children who buy 
tickets. 

“A fourth or fifth grade audience 
is wonderfully interesting because 
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such an active rhythmic program has 
been experienced in the primary 
grades that many children, without a 
sound, are swinging phrases, are 
showing meter, are conducting with 
Mr. Kurtz, or are playing imaginary 
violins, drums, or trombones. After 
five years of concertgoing while the 
child is in elementary school where 
one movement of a symphony is 
sandwiched between descriptive mu- 
sic, storytelling pieces, classical 
dances, and ballet music, is it sur- 
prising that our high school audience 
listens to an entire symphony with 
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such attention that our former con- 
ductor, Karl Krueger, and our pres- 
ent conductor, Efrem Kurtz, have 
rated the high school audience as 
the most appreciative and gratifying 
audience in the city? 

“So to these directors and their 
interested orchestras, to the business 
men and women who make these 
concerts possible, to a sympathetic 
and helpful superintendent, Dr. 
Herold C. Hunt, and his able assist- 
ants, and to a faithful and enthusi- 
astic corps of teachers with vision, 
we give credit for a music program 
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that brings happiness beauty 
into many homes, There still is much 
to be done but we are all enjoying 
the doing.” 


LAWLER 


(Continued from page 17) 


the United States has at the pres- 
ent time Alberto Ginastera, who is 
not only continuing his composition 
here, but is also making a serious 
study of all phases of our music life. 
Juan Orrego has recently returned 
to Chile, after a two years’ residence 
in our country, where he became 
identified with prominent composers 
and their activities as well as with 
the field of choral conducting. Many 
more could be mentioned, including 
Humberto Pacas of El Salvador, José 
Brandao of Rio de Janeiro and Sal- 
vador Ley of Guatemala. Mr. Ley 
soon will come to the United States 
to perform and to study our system 
of teacher education. 

One of the most interesting activi- 
ties in the publication field has been 
the Editorial Project of the Pan 


American Union, begun several 
years ago. Through this Project, in 
which United States publishers and 
music educators and Latin American 
composers and publishers cooper- 
ated, there have been published in 
the United States more than 150 
Latin American works, including vo- 
cal and instrumental materials for 
use in the schools. In Latin Amer- 
ica, the publication channels af- 
forded by some outstanding mu- 
sic publishers are supplemented by 
Ministries of Education. Both Chile 
and Peru have in process of publi- 
cation a songbook for use in the 
schools. “Through Editorial Argen- 
tina de Musica, sponsored by phil- 
anthropic interests, it has been pos- 
sible for many of the Argentine 
contemporary composers to have 
their works published, and in a 
very attractive form. A noteworthy 
contribution to Latin American pub- 
lications is the Boletin  Latino- 
Americano de Musica, edited and 
supervised by Curt Lange,  well- 
known Uruguayan musicologist. 
Particularly interesting is the com- 
paratively recent impetus the 


publication — of Latin) American 
music periodicals, From Mexico have 
come two new magazines, Nuesira 
Musica, published by Ediciones 
Mexicanos de Musica and dealing 
with serious music, and the Boletin 
del Departamento de Musica, pub- 
lished by the Secretaria de Educa- 
cidn Publica of Mexico and includ- 
ing some exceedingly interesting and 
helpful material concerning music 
education and community music life 
in Mexico, Brasil Musical, an inde- 
pendently owned and published 
periodical, endeavors to present in 
its columns a cross section of music 
life of Brazil. Chile’s Revista Mu- 
sical Chilena, official magazine of 
the Instituto de Extensién Musical 
of the University of Chile, follows 
an editorial policy of broad inter- 
ests, not only giving valuable infor- 
mation about music and music life 
in Chile, but consistently including 
some provocative material about 
music and musicians, what they 
think and what they do in various 
parts of the world. Peru has the 
Boletin del Conservatorio Nacional 
de Musica, which gives a compre- 


The Ballad of MAGNA CARTA 


A Cantata for Solo Voices and Chorus 


with Piano Accompaniment 


A musical dramatization of the birth of democracy which 
can be presented in either concert or dramatic form. 


Words by MAXWELL ANDERSON 


Music by KURT WEILL 


60c 


Brooks Atkinson, eminent critic of 
the New York Times, in reviewing 
“Street Scene,” calls Kurt Weill: 
“The foremost music-maker in the 
American Theatre.” 


Other outstanding works of Kurt Weill 
THREE WALT WHITMAN SONGS 


(In One Volume) 


With Settings for Voice and Piano by 


KURT WEILL 
$1.00 


Kurt Weill stage successes, of which several arrangements are 
available, include “Lady In The Dark’’ and “Knickerbocker 
Holiday", the latter featuring the famous SEPTEMBER SONG. 
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hensive coverage of music activities 
in that country. ‘To United States 
musicians in all fields who are in- 
terested in following periodical hap- 
penings in Latin American music 
life, these new Latin American peri- 
odicals are recommended. 

Also important is the contribution 
made by the Archivo de Musica Co- 
lonial Venezolana, under the Direc- 
cin de Cultura of the Ministry of 
Education and under the personal 
supervision of Juan Bautista Plaza, 
who has made an exhaustive study 
of music of the colonial period. 

From the folklorists, specialists in 
folk music, and the musicologists 
have come some especially scholarly 
contributions and, as in other fields, 
these publications are being circu- 
lated now in much greater quantity 
than formerly. Among the outstand- 
ing publications are Panorama de 
la Musica Popular Argentina, by 
Carlos Vega, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Musicology of the Museum 
of Natural Sciences in Buenos Aires; 
Historia da Musica Brasileira, by 
Renato Almeida, Brazilian musicol- 
ogist; Los Origenes del Arte Musical 


en Chile, by Eugenio Pereira Salas, 
Director of the Department of Folk- 
lore Research at the University of 
Chile; Enciclopedia de la Miisica and 
Panorama de la Musica Mexicana 
desde la Independencia hasta la Ac- 
tualidad, by Otto Mayer-Serra, Span- 
ish musicologist now working in 
Mexico; La Musica en Cuba, by 
Alejo Carpentier, Cuban music his- 
torian and critic; and the monu- 
mental collection of 500 folk melo- 
dies from the Province of Tucumian, 
by Isabel Aretz-Thiele, Argentine 
musicologist and folk music special- 
ist. 

Not only have the musicologists, 
folklorists, and folk music special- 
ists been making outstanding con- 
tributions to music literature of the 
New World—they too have been 
moving around. Juan Liscano, Vene- 
zuelan folk music specialist, made a 
trip to the United States recently 
and, as a result, the Library of Con- 
gress is about to announce the pub- 
lication of an album of Venezuelan 
folk music. Very shortly Stith 
Thompson, of Indiana University, 
world authority on classification of 


folklore, will go to Venezuela at the 
invitation of the Servicio de Investi- 
gaciones Folkléricas Nacionales. A 
new resident of Caracas, Venezuela, 
is Isabel Aretz-Vhiele, mentioned 
above. Through the Centro de 
Pesquisas Folcloricas (Department 
of Folklore Investigations) of the 
National School of Music — of 
Brazil, Luiz Heitor Corréa de Aze- 
vedo makes semiannual field trips 
into the interior of Brazil and sends 
to the Library of Congress in Wash- 
ington copies of his collections. 
At the most recent meeting of 
the American Musicological Society, 
Brazil’s musicologist and music 
critic, Renato Almeida, read a paper 
which will soon be published in 
Spanish, Portuguese, and French. 

There is considerably more activ- 
ity than formerly in the professional 
concert field. The organization by 
Jolumbia Concerts, under the direc- 
tion of Myron Schaeffer, of an exten- 
sive exchange of concerts by artists 
of the United States and Latin 
American Republics, and among the 
other Republics themselves has been 
of real assistance. 


Distinction and popularity seldom go together. But 
SUITE FRANCAISE is a rarity among band works, 
however you consider the Milhaud composition. 
Written expressly for band, it was given its world 


premiere at a Goldman Band concert that drew all of New York's 


first-string reviewers. So successful was the work that Milhaud was 


‘immediately requested to rescore it for orchestra. The premiere 


orchestral performance was presented by the New York Philharmonic- 


Symphony Orchestra, which then recorded it with the composer 
conducting for Columbia Records (Set MX-268). 


by DARIUS MILHAUD 
SUITE FRANCAISE | 


in view of this notable history, Leeds takes special pride in making the original 
band score available to school bands. Of prime interest to band conductors is 
the composer's own statement: ‘‘For a long time | have had the idea of writing 
a composition fit for high school purposes, and SUITE FRANCAISE is the result. 
The parts are not difficult to play either melodically or rhythmically, and use 
only the average ranges for the instruments".—Darius Milhaud 


Ful Band 6.50 


Symphonic Band 9.00 + 


Condensed Conductor's Score 1.25 ° 


American Bandmasters Association Instrumentation 


Extra Parts .40 
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Also, some progress has been 
made recently in the matter of the 
coalescing of rights societies, the ob- 
jective being that composers all over 
the hemisphere will be duly pro- 
tected. 

Radio’s influence is growing, of 
course, and through it more music, 
both fine art and popular, reaches 
the people than through any other 
medium, It seems pertinent to men- 
tion some radio stations in Latin 
America within Ministries of Edu- 
cation which are operated on a 
strictly non-commercial basis and 
whose programs are designed not 
particularly for school use but for 
general community consumption. 
Two such outstanding stations are 
the Radio Nacional in Bogota, Co- 
lombia, and the Servicio de Radio 
Difusora Educativa in Rio de Ja- 
neiro. The station in Rio de Ja- 
neiro has recently undertaken the 
broadcasting of music of some of 
Brazil’s young composers. It is safe 
to say that 60 or 70 per cent of the 
programs of these stations is de- 
voted to music. It would seem that 
this kind of control and use of radio 


for certain programs is something 
which could very well be investi- 
gated by. all of the American Re- 
publics, including the United States. 

Latin American music groups 
travel a great deal more now than 
they did ten years ago. One can 
hear the choir of seventy voices from 
the University of Concepcidn of 
Chile at a theater in Montevideo or 
Buenos Aires. A recent innovation 
in Chile is the annual tour of the 
National Symphony to the mining 
regions of the north and to the lake 
regions of the south. Last year the 
National Symphony Orchestra from 
Lima journeyed to Vina del Mar, 
Valparaiso, and Santiago, Chile. It 
must be remembered that distances 
in the Republics to the south are 
very great, and therefore these proj- 
ects are real achievements. 

There is also a marked tendency 
in many of the Latin American Re- 
publics toward an extension of the 
serious music programs into the 
communities. Popular concerts and 
educational concerts are being en- 
couraged more and ‘more. Univer- 
sities, conservatories of music, and 


communities are fostering and de- 
veloping orchestras. Special mention 
should be made of recently organ- 
ized orchestras at the National Uni- 
versity of Brazil and the National 
Conservatory in Santiago, Chile, as 
well as the community symphony 
orchestra organized within the past 
two years in Arequipa, Peru. 

If we were to ask the Latin Amer- 
ican professional musician, musicol- 
ogist, composer, conductor, folk- 
lorist, or folk music specialist his 
opinion regarding the basis of the 
music life in his community or coun- 
try, he would tell us it is in the 
schools. Here is the interesting point 
of difference between profes- 
sional musician, musicologist, con- 
ductor, composer, and so forth as a 
whole in the United States and our 
colleagues in the other Republics. 
There is a detached attitude up here 
—or has been until rather recently— 
between the so-called prestige fields 
and that of music education, and 
certainly one side has been no more 
isolationist in character or spirit 
than the other. In fact, to one hear- 
ing fragments of both sides of the 
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story there appears to be a great 
deal of conversation without a great 
deal of knowledge on either side of 
the respective fields or problems. 

We can point out the difference 
between the situation here in the 


United States and that in Latin 
America with one or two specific ex- 
amples. In Chile, for instance, there 
has been under consideration this 
past year preparation of a course of 
study in music education, the first 
course of study of this kind in Latin 
America. Participating in this work 
are the following: the dean of the 
faculty of fine arts of the University 
of Chile, an eminent folklorist, a 
specialist in Chilean folk music, the 
conductor of the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra, several musicolo- 
gists and composers, the director of 
the National Conservatory, the su- 
pervisors of clementary and second- 
ary music education, and teachers 
representing various levels of educa- 
tion in government and private 
schools. It is doubtful that any 
course of study in the United States 
has had such widespread representa- 
tion of music interests. Another ex- 


ample, Villa-Lobos, Brazil's out- 
standing composer, can be found 
every day in Rio de Janeiro at the 
Escola Nacional de Canto Ortednico, 
a school he organized for the sole 
purpose of training music teachers 
for the schools. Until very recently 
the United States contemporary com- 
posers and music educators have 
been at opposite poles so far as un- 
derstanding one another's problems 
is concerned, and they still have a 
long way to go. One would not nec- 
essarily advocate preparation of 
teachers for the schools by com- 
posers, but more insight into the 
relative problems of the respective 
fields should be urged. 

To those in the United States, 
some of the foregoing statements 
might seem to imply that music edu- 
cation in the other American Re- 
publics is far more developed and 
organized than it is here. On the 
contrary, until rather recently music 
education as a part of general edu- 
cation has been virtually nonexist- 
ent in the Republics to the south. 
Music education has been strictly a 
matter for the conservatories in 
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SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


MINSTREL SHOW 
3rd SYMPHONY 


HARVEST (strings, Vibraphone and Harp) 
2nd PIANO CONCERTO (in preparation) 


VIOLIN and PIANO 
SUITE IN 5 MOVEMENTS 


which the teachers for government 
or public schools were prepared but 
not as music educators. However, all 
of this is changing now—slowly, of 
course, but changing nevertheless. 
The point to be made clear here is 
that with this homogeneity of inter- 
ests in Latin American music life, 
‘music education is off to a sound 
Start, 

Music educators. are traveling 
back and forth. Many have studied 
in the United States. We also see 
an exchange of music educators 
among the other Republics. The be- 
ginning of music education depart- 
ments is to be seen within the con- 
servatories. The National Conserva- 
tories in Santiago, Chile, and Bo- 
gota, Colombia, are illustra- 
tions. Both now have as their di- 
rectors former music education stu- 
dents in the United States, René 
Amengual and Miguel Uribe, re- 
spectively. 

Especially significant in this chang- 
ing scene is the development of pro- 
fessional music education organiza- 
tions in the other Republics and the 
participation of all musicians in 


Works available or in preparation 


A CAPPELLA CHORUS 


OF TIME AND THE RIVER 
(Text adapted from Thomas Wolfe) 


In five movements 


SYMPHONIC BAND 


BALLAD FOR BAND 


Other works to he announced shortly 


Address Inquiries to G & C PUBLISHING co. 
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Be Sure to See 
Century's Practical 


Brass and Woodwind 
Ensembles 


CENTURY 


A FEW TYPICAL TITLES 
Bb Clarinet Duets 


2947 Durk Eyes. arr. Grooms 
2948 La Golondrina . Serradell 
2807 Liebestraum Liszt 
2895 Serenade Schubert 


Bb Clarinet Trios 


3268 Preludes, Op. 28, Nos. 7, and 20 


Chopin 

Scart Dame Chaminade 
3269 Soldiers March, Op. 68, No. 2 

Schumann 


3271 Theme (Symphony No. 2).....Beethoven 


Bb Clarinet Quartets 


3275 Berceuse Iljinsky 


3272 Minuet and Trio (Symph. in Eb) 
Mozart 


3277 Sona Without Words, No. 48 


Mendelssohn 

3274 Watchman’s Song, Op. 12, No. 3 ; 
Grieg 

Bb Cornet Duets 

3127 Country Gardens. Traditional 
2819 Moonlight Sonata (Adagio)..Beethoven 
2901 O Sole Mio. Di Capua 
2956 TWO arr. Grooms 


Bb Cornet Trios 


3278 Beautiful Blue Danube. 
3279 Funiculi Funicula 
3282 Poet and Peasant, Overture 
3283 Triple Ripples ...... ..Weckesser 


Bb Cornet Quartets 


3284 Ciribiribin ... Pestalozza 
3286 In the Gloa , Long Ago 
Weckesser 
3287 Southland, A Medley............. Weckesser 
3285 The Big Guns, Caisson Song 
Weckesser 


Similar Material available for 
Flute, Saxaphone and Trombone. 


Write for free catalogue or 
pick it up at your dealers. 


MUSIC SUPERVISORS—Write for 
specimen copy on your letterhead. 


20c a copy 


MUSIC PUB.CO. 


47 WEST 63.0 ST. 
NEW YORK23,NY. 


these organizations. In this develop- 
ment the United States music edu- 
cators have been of considerable 
help and inspiration, In 1942, Latin 
American musicians first came to a 
meeting of the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference. There have been 
Latin Americans practically all 
subsequent division and national 
mectings, with the result that sev- 
eral Latin American countries now 
have similar organizations, for ex- 
ample, Asociacion Cultural Argen- 
tina de Educacién Musical (Chile), 
the Sociedad de Educadores de Mu- 
sica) (Colombia, now in process of 
organization), Asociacion de Protfe- 
sores de Musica (Peru). The Federa- 
cidn Nacional de Educadores Musi- 
cales (Cuba) and the Sociedad Na- 
cional ‘Técnico-Pedagégica de Maes- 
tros de Musica (Mexico) were organ- 
ized several years ago. At the meet- 
ing of the MENC in 1946, eight 
Latin American Republics were rep- 
resented by eighteen people and 
there was the beginning of the or- 
ganization of the Asociacién Latino- 
americana de Educadores en Musica 
(ALADEM). 

Whether we begin with the broad 
base of music education in the 
schools, or the prestige fields of com- 
position or imusicology, or the fields 
of folk music or folklore, radio or 
publication, we find an encouraging 
amount of activity. It would seem 
that through the combined efforts of 
the 135 million people in the Latin 
American Republics those of 
the 140 million here in the United 
States, the Republics of the New 
World have at last achieved musical 
independence, and at the same time 
are in a position to make outstand- 
ing contributions to the program of 
international relations in the field 
of music throughout the world. 


FENNELL 


(Continued from page 9) 
which is an integral element in the 
creative performance of any  en- 
semble. You are wasting everybody’s 
time, including your own. 

The transfer of attention is equal 
in importance to the transfer of style. 
The attention of all performers must 
be directed to the conductor’s re- 
marks regarding the interpretation 
of a particular phrase even when 
they apply to only one instrument. 
This should eliminate the senseless 


necessity of repeating the explana- 
tion for sections which may not have 
the phrase at the moment of discus- 
sion but which will have to perform 
it in developments to come. To this 
end there is no substitute for the 
study of polyphonic music, a_prac- 
tice which is all too seldom attempt- 
ed in our schools. 

if your retort is that polyphonic 
music is difficult, one solution to this 
and similar situations might be to 
keep these more demanding works in 
the folios over unusually long  peri- 
ods of time and to work at them 
gradually in an effort to render their 
complexities less frightening as they 
become more familiar. But it is 
hoped that in so doing the conduc- 
tor will not defeat his purposes by 
adopting this practice in any save 
unusual situations. 

We must all realize that the satu- 
ration point with most amateur and 
school groups is a low one, When the 
ceiling on technical and musical 
equipment is reached the conductor 
is in for a stale experience. He would 
do better to study a wide range ol 
literature rather than attempt the 
pseudo-perfection of a few “master- 
works” in an entire school year. 
Although various school music or- 
ganizations have made progress in 
breaking down the early practice of 
spending a school year in what is 
euphemistically called “contest mu- 
sic,” many conductors are still con- 
ducting their yearly work according 
to the old rules. 

There is one more disturbing fault 
of which I fear we are all too guilty 
—that of doing more conducting with 
our mouth than with our hands, 
face, body, or baton, Let’s face it— 
conducting stimulates the tongue 
and makes would-be orators of those 
who stand on the podium. Conduct- 
ing is not an art of speech; it is the 
art of gesture, pantomime, and bal- 
let; it is the science of psychology— 
anything but speech. certain 
amount of verbal explanation can 
hardly be avoided, in fact it is often 
a welcome release from the tensions 
of playing, provided explanations do 
not become orations. 

The music education conductor 
is all too often addicted to this habit, 
largely because of the nature and 
tradition of his position as a teacher. 
The talking conductor is almost al- 
ways a pedantic one, and pedantry 
seldom contributes much that is 
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healthy to music. The conductor 
who is satisfied or obliged to talk 
his way through a_ rehearsal is 
usually robbed of the unique pleas- 
ure of conducting a concert which is 
a lree, spontaneous, creative experi- 
ence. He is suddenly without his only 
conducting organ—his mouth—and is 
likely to find himself groping for 
gestures which he should have de- 
veloped long before. 

Such a person is not a good con- 
ductor. It seems inconceivable, but 
he may be a fair teacher with edu- 
cation as required by law. He will 
impress you with the efficiency of 
his chart systems, his filing cards, his 
uniforms, and his football forma- 
tions. Very often he will reveal ex- 
traordinary qualities of organization 
and statistical efficiency which are 
necessary to music as well as to 
business and industry, but they are 
misspent when they replace the very 
music which they are designed to 
serve, 

Let us do less talking and charting 
and concentrate on our responsibili- 
ties to the musical art of conducting. 


HJELMERVIK 


(Continued from page 23) 


life,” better use of leisure time, art 
in everyday life, integrated personali- 
ties, and the like. How then can we, 
with good conscience, overlook a ma- 
jority of the students we are expected 
to serve? 

If the daily lives of those students 
not enrolled in music were to be ob- 
served we would probably find own- 
ers of record collections (perhaps 
more extensive than our own) even 
though students’ funds usually are 
limited. There would be a consider- 
able number who spend their own 
money to hear music from juke 
boxes; there would also be found a 
segment of what is known as the radio 
audience. Must we, as music educa- 
tors, that is, people who teach others 
about music, admit that we cannot 
do more for this large section of our 
country’s adolescent population than 
they can do for themselves?) Which 
brings to mind that often quoted 
statement of Thomas Briggs, “Edu- 
cation teaches people to do better 
what they would do anyway.” 

One means of reaching those stu- 
dents who are now being disregarded 
is within the framework of the “gen- 
eral” music class. The label is old, 
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Piano Solos 


THE BUMBLE BEE (Rimsky-Korsakoff) . . . . 
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These compositions and many others by Rachmaninoff 
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It’s fascinating, this “Game of Music 
Building’’ with the Song Flute. These 
“3 easy steps’’ assure success. (1) The 
“Beat Response Method—Teacher’s Guide” 
gives step-by-step plan, keyed tothe Classroom 
Book (2) shown above. With this new method 
students quickly learn the fundamentals of 
music. Book (3) brings advanced playing. Per- 
fect pre-band instruction. 


standard numbers for Song Flute groups and classes. 
Only the SONG FLUTE has all these 
features: Easy to blow. Built in key of C. 
Plays chromatics. Pure, flute-like tone. Nat- 
ural position of tone holes. Uniform intona- 
tion. No tuning needed. 
Any child can play this instrament. Get 
started now in the greatest of all music 
making school games. Write for free copy 
of ‘‘How to Create New Interest in Your 
Grade School Music Classes’. It tells the 
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today. 
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EASY TO LEARN. The Song Flute taught by this “Beat Response 
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vanced ever published. Music books (right) contain many popular and 
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Attention 
band directors - 
\ HERE'S THE BOOK YOU'VE 
BEEN WAITING FOR! 


GOLDMAN 


HIS is the first and only book to 
provide concert band directors 
and players with a thorough under- 
standing of the great composite in- 
strument the modern concert band 
| has become. It’s the complete story 
and the publication is an event of 
first importance to you! 
An indispensable guide, THE 
CONCERT BAND fully discusses 
the band’s potentialities and limita- 
tions, showing what may be done 
with programs and players. The fol- 
lowing list of subjects covered sug- 
zests the wide scope of practical 
information: 


By RICHARD FRANKO 


@ Nature and Place of the Concert Band 
@ Development of the Band 

@ The Modern Concert Band 


Instruments of the Modern Band and 
Their Functions 


@ Band Arrangements and Transcriptions 


@ Music of the Concert Band; Representative 
Programs 


Original Music and Band Scores 


@ The Bandmaster. Seating and Tuning. 
Ovtdoor Concerts 


@ Bibliography and Index 


THE AUTHOR: Mr. Goldman, noted 
pianist, composer, is Associate Con- 
ductor of the Goldman Band, and has 
conducted many world premiéres of 
original band works. 

Order your copy of this impor- 
tant book today. 


$3.00 A COPY 
Less 15% educational discount 
RINEHART & COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. MJ 
232 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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but the content and purpose could 
be changed and adapted to accom- 
plish the ends desired. The teacher 
would need to know about the lives 
of young people first, music second, 
and neither consideration could be 
eliminated. ‘The class would have to 
start where the students are, and 
with the guidance of the teacher, 
proceed in the direction they them- 
selves establish as their interests. 
There is more in this type of organi- 
zation and procedure than many of 
us realize. 

Our country is not unmusical. 
Quite the opposite is true, and we 
are aware that it is true. No small 
part of the feeling of frustration 
which teachers of music experience 
results from the fact that students 
love music, but often not the teach- 
er’s kind. A further complication is 
that students of all ages can find the 
kind of music they want outside of 
school hours if they do not find it 
within the school, 

The foregoing is not a plea for an 
exclusive fare of popular music, ra- 
dio shows, and jazz bands. Rather, 
what is implied is that each student 
is bound to come to the first meeting 
of a music class “appreciating” mu- 
sic of some kind. His own conception 
of what is good cannot profitably be 
disregarded, nor can the teacher gain 
by imposing his own beliefs, no mat- 
ter how dearly held or how carefully 
evolved, 

The general music class would do 
well to borrow the element from 
existing musical organizations which 
basically accounts for their great 
success, and that is performance. In- 
strumental and vocal organizations 
exist to perform music, They are not 
highly organized machines for as- 
similating names of periods in musi- 
cal culture and anecdotes from lives 
of great composers, nor are they 
scrapbook factories. They perform, 
that is, creatively make music of a 
variety of types and for many situa- 
tions, most of which are directly re- 
lated to the lives of the individual 
members. The general music class 
should do the same, and with the 
advantage that no pressing series of 
performance deadlines influ- 
ence its pattern of activities. 

The general music class would not 
eliminate the instrumental or choral 
organizations. In their short period 
of development these groups have 
achieved astonishing success and ef- 


fectiveness. They have come to be 
known as performance groups and 
they would only be benefited and 
complemented by another perform- 
ance group—the general music class. 
Each would serve its own purpose. 
Music in the secondary school, the 
last formal education a majority of 
its students will know, then would 
meet more completely its responsi- 
bilities. 


SWIFT 


(Continued from page 33) 


education has been “teaching in the 
past.” The modern radio choirs of 
Fred Waring, Lynn Murray, and the 
Prudential Hour, and motion pic- 
ture choirs are among the most pop- 
ular entertainments to be found. Mu- 
sic as an art is beauty in sound. Is it 
wrong to sing beautiful things merely 
because people like them? Does 
verything in school have to be dis- 
agreeable in order to have value? We 
live in America. The American stand- 
ard song is our music, It is also the 
music of every boy and girl who 
sings in our choirs. How disappoint- 
ing it is to hear the youth of Amer- 
ica sing some composition in a for- 
eign language (singing quite sin- 
cerely but with little comprehension 
of the meaning), when at the same 
time they might be pouring out their 
hearts in a lovely American song 
which would have meaning to them 
and which would be their music. 
With such a comprehensive pro- 
gram of music, several things are 
fundamental: (1) That a course of 
study be made to cover a two- or 
three-year program. Perhaps not all 
of the suggested types need be stud- 
ied every year. (2) That the students 
be fairly good readers. After they 
have sung through the grade and 
junior high school program we have 
mentioned, this should be assured. 
(3) That the choir be considered a 
subject rather than an activity. Not 
everything which was studied need 
necessarily be prepared for a con- 
cert. (4) That music be read, dis- 
cussed, and then filed away in the 
same way that students read Shakes- 
peare or a Greek play. (5) That a 
large repertoire of music be avail- 
able for every choir. This may be 
done either by a large purchase of 
music at one time or, as is more 
likely, by the purchase of fifteen or 
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NEGRO SPIRITUALS AND OCTAVO MUSIC 


FOR MIXED VOICES, MALE QUARTETS, SOLOS, FEMALE TRIOS 


By NOAH F. RYDER 


Balm in Giliad 

Great Day 

Gonna Journey Away 

Done Paid My Vow 

By And By 

Hear the Lambs A Crying 

I Will Never Betray My Lord 

O Lem’me Shine 

Gwine Up 

Run to Jesus 

Nobody Knows De Trouble I See 
I Got a Mother in the Heaven 
I Heard the Preaching of the Elders 
My Lord Is So High 

An’ I Cry 

Lord I Want to Be a Christian 

In Bright Mansions Above 

No More Auction Block 

Don’t Be Weary Traveler 


(15¢ each) 


By J. ROSAMOND JOHNSON 


Joshua Fit De Battle O’ Jerico 
Now Let Me Fly ¢ 

Who Built De Ark? 

Didn‘t My Lord Deliver Daniel 

Same Train 

O, Wasn't That a Wide River 

Steal Away to Jesus 

Go Chain De Lion Down 

Go Down Moses 

I Ain’t Goin’ Study War No More 

(15¢ each) 


MIXED VOICES 


The Day is Cold and Dreary 

Henry W. Longfellow 

(J. Arko Mendelsohn) 15¢ 
O Captain! My Captain!—(Walt 

Whitman's dirge on the death 

of Abraham Lincoln) . 

J. Arko Mendelsoh 25¢ 
Blow, Blow, Thou Winter Wind 

J. Arko Mendelsoh 15¢ 
Way Down South Where the Blues 

Began—W. C. 25¢ 
A Song (How the First Song Was 

Born) Alexander Hill (J. R. 


Johnson) 15¢ 
Aintcha Got Music Razaf—J. P. 

Johnson (W. C. Handy).......0........ 25¢ 
Opportunity—W. C. Handy 

Walter Malone—(Poem)................... 15¢ 


St. Louis 25¢ 
Oh Come Let Us Sing (From the 
World’s Fair Pageant) 


Sunrise—Noah F. Ryderv.................... 20¢ 


Names in Parentheses () denotes arr. by 


By JEAN STOR 
I Want Jesus to Walk With Me 
Going to Hold Out to the End 
This Is a Sin-Trying World 
Pale Horse and Rider 
Sit Down 
My Way Is Cloudy 
Hold the Wind 
Four and Twenty Elders 

(15¢ each) 


By W. C. HANDY 
Siand on That Sea of Glass 
‘Tis the Old Ship of Zion 
The Bridegroom Has Done Come 
Give Me Jesus 
Steal Away to Jesus 
We'll Go on and Serve the Lord 
I'll Be There in the Morning 
I've Heard of a City Called Heaven 
Let Us Cheer the Weary Traveler 
Stand en the Rock a Little Longer 
I'm Drinking from the Fountain 
Hist De Window Noah 
Swing Low, Sweet Chariot 
Somebody’s Wrong About Dis Bible 


Were You There—Arranged by 
Yolande Maddox 


When You Come Out of the Wilder- 
ness—Arranged by Yolande Maddox 

Down in the Valley Awaiting for My 
Jesus—W. A. Calhoun 

Deep River—Wen Talbert 

Wade in De Water—Kaye Parker 

Hold On—Kaye Parker 


O Satan, Your Kingdom Must Come 
Down—La Salle J. Williams 


(Price 15¢ each) 


SPIRITUALS IN SOLO FORM 
The Rough Rocky Road (I'm Most 
Done Travelin’‘}—W. C. Handy 


I Want Jesus to Walk With Me 
Jean Stor 


Nobody Knows the Trouble I see 
W. C. Handy 


(40¢ each) 
SACRED SONGS 


Let Not Your Heart Be Troubled 
Ave Maria 


I Promise 

Bright Star of Hope 
(40¢ each) 


Names in Parentheses () denotes arr. by 


MALE QUARTET 


Time Ain't Long—-W. C. Elkins 

Dere’s a Man Goin’ ‘Round Takin’ 
Names—W. C. Elkins 

Gonna Journey Away—Noah F. Ryder 

Drinking of the Wine—Wen Talbert 


Show Me the Way to Go— 
Wen Talbert 


(15¢ each) 


MALE VOICES 
The Day Is Cold—Henry W. Long- 
fellow (J. Arko Mendelson)......... 25¢ 


Croon An’ Chuckle—Fred M. 
Hanes (J. Arko Mendelsohn)... 15 
Blow Blow Thou Winter Wind 
William Shakespeare (AS YOU 
LIKE IT) (j. Arko Mendelsohn)... 25¢ 


Going to See My Sarah 


W. C. Handy. 25¢ 
Evenin’ Breeze—Levine-Jones- 
Singer 15¢ 


Song the Sunny Southland Sings 
Kerr (J. Rosamond Johnson)... 15¢ 
Aframerican Hymn—wW.C. Handy 15¢ 
St. Louis Blues—W. C. Handy..... 25¢ 
O Captain! My Captain!—(Walt 
Whitman's dirge on the death 
of Abraham Lincoln) J. Arko 
Mendelsohn 25¢ 


When the Black Man Has a Nation 
of His Own—W. C. Handy........... 15¢ 


Remember and Be Careful Ev'ry 
Day—T. Pemonier (Elkins)........... 15¢ 


Aintcha Got Music—W. C. Handy 25¢ 
Opportunity—W. C. Handy............... 15¢ 


Way Down South Where the Blues 
Began—W. C. Hand 25¢ 


FEMALE QUARTETS & TRIOS 


Croon An’ Chuckle—SSAA 
J. Arko Mendelsohn 


A Song—(How the First Song Was 
Born)—SSA—Alexander Hill 


“St. Louis Blues”’—SSA-SAB-2 pts. 
Handy-"Johnson” 


Sing Oh Heavens—Female Octette 
Clarence Hayden Wilson 


(15¢ each) 
ANTHEM 


Make a Joyful Noise Unto God 
Wyneberry Boyd—SATB............. 15¢ 


MOTET 


Lord, I Ain't Got Long to Stay 
A. Jack Thomas—Mixed............... 25¢ 


Names in Parentheses () denotes arr. by 


HANDY BROTHERS MUSIC CO., Inc. 


1650 BROADWAY 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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Acclaimed 


By Leading 
Bandsmen Everywhere 


This New Music 


Brilliant 
Powerful 


Original Compositions . . . 
Striking Melodies . . . New 
Sounds . . . Good Sounds 
.... New Color... New 
Rhythms . . . Effects Which 
Only a Band Can Produce 
... Band Music Written For 


Bandsmen By Bandsmen . . . 


CIRCUS 


Eric Greenwood 
Symp. $7.50 Full $6.00 


AMERICAN RHAPSODY 


Eric Greenwood 
Symp. $7.50 Full $6.00 


OVERTURE 


Andrea Rolland 
Symp. $6.50 Full $5.00 


FANTASIA 


Andrea Rolland 
Symp. $6.00 Full $4.50 


UNITED NATIONS 
ANTHEM 


Joseph F. Welsh 
Symp. $1.25 Full $1.00 


Order from your dealer, 
or direct from 


Frducational Publishing 
Lastitute 


545 FIFTH AVENUE 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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more numbers annually, building up 
a large library over a period of ten 
or more years. Such a library should 
contain representative types of all 
choral literature. 

From the concert point of view, 
not only should the large choir ap- 
pear at regular intervals, but smaller 
ensembles, selected from the choir, 
can add much enjoyment to the 
community music program. <A 
“swing wing’’—composed of twenty 
to forty students elected by the choir 
at large—makes a fine group for pro- 
grams where the popular type ol 
music is used. This group, special- 
izing in Kern, Gershwin, Cole Por- 
ter, and Romberg, will be the most 
popular choral organization in your 
school, Smaller ensembles (SSA, 
TTBB, SATB) can be scheduled to 
sing at meetings of various church 
and fraternal groups. Most churches 
have their own choirs, and the stu- 
dents singing in the senior choir 
program in any one church often 
organize their own ensemble, aided 
by the school choir director, who 
lends the music and hears an occa- 
sional rehearsal. 

Within the past few weeks Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman has been 
quoted as stating that “it is our 
patriotic obligation to use the music 
of our own country.” As educators, 
it is our musical duty to see that 
boys and girls learn the style of all 
types of music. Many students from 
our choirs will enter college and sing 
in various musical groups there. A 
few will go into radio or on the con- 
cert stage, still others will sing in 
alumni groups and in church choirs, 
many more will sing in their frater- 
nities, their service clubs, and their 
homes. If our choir program is to 
function successfully, it must pro- 
vide a complete coverage of every 
type of choral music so that, irre- 
spective of the field our students 
may enter, they will have the back- 
ground which will aid them in en- 
joying choral music the rest of their 
lives. 


KLICKMANN 
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and intelligent rendition the 
accordion. At Carnegie Hall on 
April 18, 1939, Mr. Magnante, as- 
sisted by his famous quartet and 
the Mecca Brothers, gave an 
evening recital. His program in- 


cluded compositions by Bach, Men- 
delssohn, Beethoven, Mozart, Chopin, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, and Tchaikowsky. 
In addition to the classic composers, 
such moderns as Gershwin, Grofé, 
and Frosini were represented on the 
program. 

Mr. Sorosoto, a prominent teach- 
er and conductor, has given three 
successful recitals at Carnegie Hall, 
New York City; the first in 1944, the 
second in 1945, the third in 1946. 

A great many parents today begin 
their children’s musical training 
with the accordion. This is done to 
find out whether or not there is 
sufficient talent in the children to 
warrant a musical education, A very 
young child, naturally, starts with a 
small instrument (12-bass), then is 
given a full-sized accordion when he 
is older and stronger. A similar pro- 
cedure has been followed with young 
violin students, 

The standard music publishers 
have issued some excellent methods 
and technical works written by such 
outstanding artists and instructors 
as Magnante, Deiro, Gaviani, Sedlon, 
Nunzio and Galla-Rini, to mention — 
only a few. Also, among published 
works are innumerable compositions 
of the old masters. These are ex- 
pertly arranged, transcribed, and 
edited by the artists mentioned above 
and others including Biviano, Car- 
reno, Frosini, D’Auberge and Iorio. 

The publisher’s catalogs contain 
accordion music of every grade, 
from the simplest dance form to the 
most difficult classical form includ- 
ing accordion-band music, duets, 
trios, quartets, and original con- 
certos with orchestral background. 
Popular music, as well as standard 
and production numbers from the 
pens of Victor Herbert, Jerome Kern, 
George Gershwin, Rudolph Friml, 
Sigmund Romberg, and others will 
be found in some of the catalogs. 

Prior to the adoption of the pres- 
ent standard system of notation, there 
was divided opinion among the lead- 
ing artists, instructors, and arrangers 
regarding the most logical, reliable 
notation for use in accordion music. 
The bone of contention seemed to 
be exclusively a matter of left-hand 
notation; the right-hand part, being 
similar to piano music, did not enter 
into the controversy. Every publish- 
er used a different system of nota- 
tion, which only led to confusion 
among the players and necessitated 
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the learning of too many and varied 
systems. Since then, the top-ranking 
minds in the field of accordion mu- 


sic assembled and approved the 
present-day standard system of no- 
tation which all the leading publish- 
ers of America have adopted as the 
most sensible one of all, 

There is good reason to believe 
that the accordion will, in the near 
future, find its way into the sym- 
phony orchestra and hold a promi- 
nent position. 

The accordion is used extensively 
today in schools and churches and 
on the radio. It is not. so cumber- 
some as many believe, but is easily 
carried about. The fact that it is 
complete in itself—one can play mel- 
ody, harmony, and rhythm on_ it 
without the assistance of other in- 
struments — makes it ideal for all 
such functions as dances, parties, and 
weddings, However, I do not wish 
to give the impression here that the 
accordion is primarily suited to only 
dance and popular music. ‘This 
might also be said of the piano. The 
truth remains that both the piano 
and the accordion are excellent in- 
struments for dancing but they are 
equally well-suited to classical mu- 
sic whether or not they are used for 
solo work, with orchestra, or to ac- 
company the voice. 


MURSELL 


(Continued from page 11) 


have had to a genuine alteration of 
the ultimate Occidental scale was 
the introduction of equal tempera- 
ment, and that was a_ refinement, 
not a basic change. 

Turning now to the second of our 
general propositions, we find that 
any scale establishes a system of 
order, a system of expectancies, a 
system of tonality. In one of its as- 
pects it ‘is simply an arbitrary array 
of pitch determinations, set up by 
social agreement. But the moment 
it is set up, certain implications un- 
avoidably follow. 

The relation of the scale to music 
is like that of a set of postulates to 
a system of geometry. Euclidean ge- 
ometry turns on the parallel postu- 
late—the assumption that one and 
only one straight line parallel to a 
given straight line can be drawn 
through a given point. Accept it, and 
certain analytic resources are estab- 


lished, and also certain limitations. >» 
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PAGANI'S 


FOR THE FINEST AND BEST-EDITED 


ACCORDION MUSIC 


Arranged By The Greatest Artists In The Accordion World. 


By Charles Magnante 


@ CHOPIN—Polonaise in Ab Major 


MALAGUENA—Albeniz 
@ ANDALUZA—E. Granados 


@ RACHMANINOFF—Third Movement 
from Concerto No. 2 in D 


@ PROCESSION OF THE SARDAR 
(Caucascian Sketches) 


@ DANCE OF THE RUSSIAN SAILORS 
(Red Poppy) R. Gliere 


@ GRIEG—Theme from 
CONCERTO IN A MINOR 


e@ G. ENESCO—Roumanian Rhapsody 
J. SIBELIUS—Finlandia 
e A. RUBINSTEIN—Kamennoi Ostrow 


e@ F. LISZT—Liebestraum 


By Frank Gaviani 


@ CHOPIN—Prelude Op. 28, No. 15 


@ CHOPIN—Fantasie Impromptu in 
Minor 


@ PAGANINI—Perpetual Motion, Op. 11 


@ RACHMANINOFF—Prelude in 
C# Minor 


@ F. LISZT—Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2 


By Pietro Deiro 


@ C. GOUNOD—Ave Maria 
@ MONTI—Czardas 
@ GRIEG—Peer Gynt Suite 


@ STRAUSS—Tales From The Vienna 
Woods 


@ VON SUPPE—Light Cavalry 


@ TWO GUITARS 
and thousands more 


ATTENTION TEACHERS! 


Our Seven Catalogs will assist you in your need 
for proper teaching material. 


Write for details. 


O. PAGANI & BRO. >». w 


New York 14, N. Y. 


289 Bleecker Street 


NEW COLLECTIONS 


FOR ACCORDION AND STEEL GUITAR 


EDDIE ALKIRE’'S HAWAIIAN HULAS 
Arranged as E7th solos for Steel Guitar 
(also playable as solos or duets on 
piano accordion, any actual pitch 
instruments or steel in any tuning.) 


EDDIE ALKIRE’S FAMOUS 
HAWALLAN WALTZES 
These perennial favorites are now 
available in E7th tuning. (Also play- 
able on accordion). 


These new collections ofter professional arrangements featured on the networks and 
radio transcriptions. Every ambitious player will want copies in his library. $1.25 each. 


Both collections mailed anywhere, postpaid, $2.50 


EDDIE ALKIRE PUBLICATIONS 


EASTON, PA. 
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THE ONLY BOOKS OF THEIR 
KIND IN THE WORLD:— 


“VIBRATO TONE 
STUDIES 


by MILT WERNER 


A profitable book for both dealers and play- 
ers. Acclaimed by Sax Men because it really 
helps them play better, earn more. Written 
by one of the country’s leading instructors 
-——after analysis of over 20,000 lessons. 
Clearly teaches the “how” and “why” of:— 


@ VIBRATO —approached as 
an exact science. 16 pages ot 
detailed instruction material 
on the ‘Count Vibrato.” a 
simple arithmetical system. 
@ INTONATION based 
correct vowel placements. (12 
pages) 

@ STACCATO —developed to 
equal speed of vibrato. (9 
pages) 

@ '6 ORIGINAL SOLOS 
for control of tone and tech- 
nique. They're modern! 
@aA total of 64 pages of 
unique, instructive material. 


Price: $3.00 


TONE 
SAXOPHONE 


Every musician needs the 


“NEW SCIENCE 


NEW SCIENCE 


of TEMPO" OF TEMPO 


by Milt Werner. Teaches how 
to establish EXACT TEMPOS 
by. breaking down the beat to 
a DEFINITE NUMBER. of 
VIBRATIONS PER SECOND. 


16 pages—price 60c 


Published by: 


HALMILES PUBLISHING CO. 
— Morris Ave., New York 57, N. Y. y | 
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Deny it, as in many geometrical sys- 
tems, and other resources and limi- 
tations are established. Some mathe- 
maticians have shown that the 
choice of postulates can be amaz- 
ingly arbitrary, even fantastic, so 
long as they are self-consistent. So 
with the scale. There is a great lati- 
tude in choosing a basic set of pitch 
determinations. But once it is 
chosen, definite possibilities and lim- 
itations are inescapably involved. 
This is directly contrary to the idea, 
frequently suggested, that the con- 
spicuous relational and_ tendential 
effect of music are due to convention 
—that we “want” the leading tone to 
rise, the dominant to go to the tonic, 
and so on, merely because we are 
used to having them do so. On the 
contrary, all such effects are among 
the inescapable consequences of a 
certain scale system, and convention 
and familiarity have no more to do 
with them than with the comple- 
mentary effects of the color red. 

If, then, a scale system is the ex- 
plicit basis of unavoidable circum- 
stances that might be called musical 
logic, how can such a thing be pos- 
sible? It is a fair question. Indeed 
for the psychologist it is the key 
question, and he has what looks like 
a fairly intelligible answer. That an- 
swer is contained in what is prob- 
ably the most important principle 
of perception, the principle of the 
prepotency of simple forms, often 
called the “law of Prdgnanz,” or the 
“law of best shape.” The data of 
sense are always interpreted, appre- 
hended, and perceived in the sim- 
plest and most stable forms that cir- 
cumstances permit, When we look 
about a room, our retinal impressions 
are exceedingly chaotic and evanes- 
cent. Not a single right angle or 
straight line may meet the eye, be- 
cause of optical perspective if for no 
other reason. Yet the room as we 
see it looks rectangular. We see it 
that way even if it is somewhat 
skewed. And even when it is so much 
on the skew that we cannot accept 
it as rectangular, we accept it as 
skewed because of a horizontal-ver- 
tical axis of reference about which 
we organize our entire visual world. 
The same holds true of the world 
of tone. What actually reaches the 
ear is an almost infinitely complex 
mass of impressions, in effect a 
chaos. What we actually hear is a 
more or less intelligible pattern of 


sound, organized about relatively 
simple shapes, Without this organiz- 
ing, ordering, cosmos-building func- 
tion of the human mind, all percep- 
tion would be impossible, and_ of 
course the art of music would be 
impossible too. 

So the psychological function of 
the scale is to organize and _ range 
sound, to give it shape, to enable us 
to build an ordered cosmos out of 
the mass of incoming impressions. 
The simplest kind of tonal related- 
ness or shape is spatial. Tones ar- 
range themselves in terms of above, 
below, and between. The exact words 
co not matter, for it is the character 
of the order-system that is determin- 
ing. Thus it is possible to have in 
music a whole range of resources 
created by tonal lines which rise and 
fall, and which are in a high, medi- 
um, or low register. The terminal 
impression of the falling inflection 
is one of the most striking of these 
effects. Needless to say, this does not 
mean that a melody must always end 
with a falling inflection, but the 
nuance of surprise created when it 
does not would be impossible if there 
were no logical expectation that it 
should. 


Spatial Shapes 


A great many scales, and a great 
many musical systems that probably 
lack a very determinative scale, ex- 
ploit just about this much of the 
tonal logic and no more. They or- 
ganize the world of tone in spatial 
shapes or relationships of above, be- 
low, and between, and unlike our 
own musical system they go no 
further. They are, of course, expres- 
sively limited, and they often sup- 
plement their meager tonal resources 
by some from another source, namely 
that of rhythm. This may well be 
why primitive and exotic musical 
systems capable of making only a 
meager use of the logic of tone are 
said to exhibit a very prominent 
rhythmic component. 

It may be a new thought to some 
that even the organization of tone 
in a spatial series is an act of men- 
tal integration and not something di- 
rectly imposed by sense impressions. 
But after all, nearly every tone con- 
sists of a series of partials, and some 
of the upper partials may be stronger 
than the fundamental, which may 
even be entirely absent, Yet it is the 
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Combining Recreation 
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fundamental that determines the 
pitch. This cannot be explained by 
the physics of the receptor. It can 
only be due to the organizing, inte- 
grating activity of the mind, acting 
upon the data of sense, and fashion- 
ing them into an orderly and stable 
shape, which we hear and recognize 
as a tone, not as a complicated and 
ambiguous chord. It is because of 
this integrating process that scale 
systems can succeed in organizing a 
world of tone in terms of spatial re- 
lationships or shapes. 

Our own musical system, however, 
is by no means confined to the tonal 
relationships of above, below, and 
between. It establishes and enables 
us to exploit a far greater variety of 
simple tonal forms. The reason is 
that we have chosen, agreed upon, 
and come to use an array of pitch de- 
terminations related by simple ratios 
between their frequencies. ‘The inter- 
vals yielded by our basic scale are 
all determined by ratios that can be 
expressed as multiples of the lower 
prime numbers—1, 2, 3, 5, 7. This 
is precisely what is meant by simplic- 
ity. The octave is the ratio 1:2, the 
fifth is 2:3, the whole step is 8:9, the 
half step is 15:16. Our most struc- 
turally complex interval is the di- 
minished fifth, 45:64. Such is the very 
remarkable pattern of pitch deter- 
minations that has evolved in the 
usage of Occidental music. 

There are many basic scales that 
yield no such simple ratios. One of 
the heptatonic Siamese scales divides 
the octave into equal steps of 171 
cents. (A cent is .o1 of a tempered 
semitone.) The Salendro scale of 
Java, a pentatonic formation, divides 
the octave into equal steps of 240 
cents. Now such scales, to be sure, 
yield intervals, But those intervals 
are vague, non-insistent, musically 
non-functional. This is because of 
their complexity. They are like 
cloud shapes or ink blots, not like 
triangles, or rectangles, or circles, to 
which our intervals may be com- 
pared. The only simple forms to 
which such scales can cue the mind 
in the organization of the tonal 
world are spatial ones — up and 
down, above, below, between. Thus 
they exhibit a tonal logic, and so an 
esthetic expressiveness, far more mea- 
ger than our own. 

It is because of its exploitation of 
simple tonal forms that our music 
has its highly developed pattern of 
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tonality. The experimental work of 
Lipps, Meyer, and Zener in Ger- 
many, and of Bingham and Farns- 
worth in this country, has shown 
that wherever the pure power of 
two occurs in the melodic complex, 
a finality effect is produced. The 
fifth (2:3) trends downward because 
its lower member is 2 to the power 1. 
The whole step (8:9), with its low- 
er member 2 to the third power, also 
trends downward. The half step 
(15:16) with its upper member 2 to 
the power 4, trends upward. The 
full elaboration of this idea would 
carry us beyond the limits of this 
discussion. But the point is that 
whenever the pure power of 2 oc- 
curs, a strong perceptual trend is 
established. This makes available 
an immense range of expectancies 
for the composer to manipulate, and 
yields a highly expressive music. But 
the composer working with the tonal 
palette of the Siamese or Javanese 
scales just described has no such 
wealth of sources at his command. 

We must at this point deal with 
an apparent difficulty which as a 
matter of fact opens up a consider- 
ation of prime importance. The 
scale in actual use is tempered. This 
means that it distorts every interval 
except the octave. Thus in fact it 
does not yield the required simple 
ratio, the required simple and intel- 
ligible shapes. Does not this invali- 
date the entire argument? 

No, it does not. The law of Prag- 
nanz, as formulated by psychologists 
here and in Germany, asserts that 
the mind integrates sense impres- 
sions in terms of the simplest and 
most stable forms that circumstances 
permit. Our tempered scale distorts 
the simple ratios, but only within a 
certain limit of tolerance. It pro- 
vides us with a set of tonal cues or 
reference points which enable us to 
integrate auditory impressions about 
the essential simple shapes. Psycho- 
logically, esthetically, musically, and 
functionally, our tempered third is 
a true third; and so for all our inter- 
vals. The Pythagorean tuning will 
obliterate the thirds. The tuning of 
the Siamese scale will obliterate all 
our intervals except the octave, leav- 
ing nothing but esthetically neutral 
effects. Our tempered scale, how- 
ever, retains them all. It may be 
compared to a row of columns on 
the facade of a temple of the best 
Doric period, which are neither par- 
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allel nor perpendicular, but which 
create a highly satisfactory impres- 
sion of stability and order. 

Here too is that explanation of 
the familiar phenomenon of varying 
intonation, which may be briefly 
mentioned, It is well known that 
singers, violinists, and so forth do 
not regularly deliver the exact pitch 
of the scale tones, and that the string 
sections of even the best orchestras 
are rarely entirely in tune internally. 
It has also been demonstrated be- 
yond all doubt that such perform- 
ers do not depart from the tem- 
pered scale in the direction of the 
“just” scale. They are doing what 
all artists do—painters, architects, ac- 
tors, dancers, as well as musicians. 
They are high-lighting the function- 
al, constitutive form. They are giv- 
ing cues to the ear, and through it 
to the mind of the listener, so that he 
may better integrate the incoming 
impressions as it is desired that he 
should. The rich and shifting ka- 
leidoscope of simple forms that 
makes up our music is more readily 
and impressively apprehended be- 
cause of such variations and seeming 
liberties. 


Three Problems 


This brief account of the psycho- 
logical significance of the scale may 
be brought to a close by a consider- 
ation of its bearing upon three prob- 
lems. 

In the first place, it has been in- 
sisted that the tendential and rela- 
tional effects of any musical system 
are not due to convention, use, or 
wont, but are the logical implica- 
tions of the scale that determines its 
patterns. This position involves two 
obvious difficulties. It may be 
pointed out that some learning al- 
ways seems to be necessary before 
the tonality effects in question come 
to be recognized. In particular, per- 
sons who have had experience only 
with some other type of music are 
not at once aware of the distinctive 
effects of our own. This may seem to 
suggest that a tonality system is 
really no more than an acquired con- 
vention. The answer is that the 
learning required is of the nature 
of recognition, rather than of the 
acquisition of some arbitrary and 
meaningless orientation. The naive 
learner becomes aware of what is 
actually there, of its essential right- 


ness and inevitability, and he ad- 
justs himself far more quickly and 
surely that he could to a mere ar- 
bitrary convention. Then again it 
may be pointed out that no tonality 
need ever be fulfilled in every case. 
This issue has already been consid- 
ered in passing, and once more the 
answer is clear. It is certainly not 
always necessary to resolve a seventh, 
for instance. But if there were no 
demand or expectation, the with- 
holding of the resolution would lose 
its distinctive esthetic value. 

In the second place, it can be ar- J 
gued ‘with much force that our J 
scale is the best that has ever ap- 
peared, perhaps the best that can 
ever be devised. If so, it is “best” in ¥ 
the specific sense of providing the J 
greatest possible wealth of simple 
intelligible tonal forms. The evolu- § 
tion of this scale may well have been @ 
an antecedent condition for the 
unique development of the musical 
art in the Western World. As to the § 
ultimate possibility of evolving an 4 
improved scale, this depends upon 
widespread, lengthy experimenta- J 
tion and trial-and-error, followed by 
the emergence of creative genius. J 
Whether such a thing can really hap- @ 
pen, there is no telling. It may be J 
that we already have the best scale ¥ 
that can be organized, that its rich } 
resources have been exploited to the J 
point of exhaustion, and that the J 
art of music is doomed to a gradual @ 
decline. 

In the third place, it is clear that J 
any basic “laws” or “principles” gov- 
erning the organization of the scale 
and of music must be psychological 
rather than physical. Acoustics is not 
the basic science for music, any more J 
than optics is the basic science for ¥ 
painting. Physics can tell us what 
impinges upon the receptor. But the ] 
art form and its organization always] 
depend upon the integration of ex-9 
ternal impressions by the mind. The 
Parthenon looks rectangular though 
strictly speaking not a single angle 
or straight line is projected on the 
retina. Music sounds orderly and in- 
telligible though not one precise 
simple ratio except the octave meets 
the ear. Here, as always, the under 
standing makes nature, by shaping§ 
the complex of incoming impressions 
into simple forms. The function of 
the scale is to facilitate and direct 
this process of integration and or im 
ganization. 
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